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947,319 
CATTLE and SHEEP 


Were Sold on the Denver 
Market During the Month 
of October 


Of this number, 106,937 cattle found new owners. 


Other records made during the month were the 
receipt at Denver of 99,511 sheep on October i4—a new 
world’s record for oneday at one market; and the receipt 
of 837,363 sheep during the month of October—a new 
record for that period. 
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The Denver Market would not attract these receipts 
and continue to grow if it did not provide the outlet and 
the facilities for handling. Many have found it the 
most profitable point for selling their live stock. 
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Blackleg Is Costly! KS 


Immunity Is Cheap -*** BLACKLEG VACCINE 
ON’T allow a few cents per head cost i : 
to jeopardize your calves. Make sure ohe: | 
of positive immunity by vaccinating 
with Franklin Blackleg Bacterin, the 
=a standard Blackleg vaccine. 


This new development by Dr. O. M. Frank- 
lin gives greater safety and potency because 
it eliminates all toxins as well as all germ 
life. It confers life immunity with one dose. 
It is absolutely harmless even to very young 
calves. Concentrated ten to one, giving 
quicker immunity with smaller doses. 
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Well Worth Sending For! 
at 
This attractive booklet of 32 





‘ r ins a wealth of help- 
Drug Store agencies have fresh stocks of Franklin eee omens on preventing 
Biologics, including Franklin Hemorrhagic Septi- ¥ Fully _ illustrated. 


° e . calf losses. ioe S 
cemia Aggressin and Bacterin. New fourth edition now being 


distributed. Send for ed 
O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. — ee ne ee 
Denver KansasCity Wichita Alliance _—‘Rapid City or send postal or letter. 
Fort Worth Amarillo El Paso Marfa 
Santa Maria Calgary 
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WESTERN ‘et CATTLE 
MARKETING ‘5 ASSOCIATION 


No one can deny the value of cooperative effort in stabilizing 
any industry. 


The value of such effort in the cattle industry of the Pacific 
Southwest has been proven. 


Ask any member of Western Cattle Marketing Association— 
cooperation has put dollars in his pocket. 


Cooperation with us means getting the facts, knowing the 
facts, and using the facts for the stabilization of the cattle 
industry. 


Head Office: 114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Operating in California, Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, and Oregon 
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The Farmer 
and His Market 


Swift & Company is one of the most important agencies the 
farmer has in the marketing of his meat and produce. 


The Swift organization buys the farmer’s live stock and 
produce, transforms it into first quality branded goods, and dis- 
tributes these products to retail shops in every section of the 
country. 


It is a matter of importance to farmers that this service be 
rendered at the lowest possible expense, and that a good price be 
obtained for all products. 


Swift & Company is constantly working to eliminate all 
unnecessary marketing expense, and to distribute its product so 
well that the best prices will be obtained. All of this helps to 
improve the price the farmer receives. 


The farmer helps himself when he buys Swift’s branded foods 
—Premium, Silverleaf and Brookfield. 


He helps himself further when he buys Wool Soap, Sunbrite 
Cleanser, and Swift’s animal feeds, all of which contain live stock 
by-products. 


A wide and profitable market for Swift products promotes 
the interest of all live stock and dairy farmers. 


Swift & Company 


U.S.A. 
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THE FARMER who feeds his crops to livestock averages a better 
profit than does the farmer who sells his crops in their natural state. 

So say various agricultural authorities who have studied the 
matter, and the ripe experience of many farmers verifies their 
conclusions. 

This condition must be attributed chiefly to the excellence of 
the marketing system built up by the meat packing industry, and 
typified by Armour and Company. 

A study made by the Kansas State Agricultural College illus- 
trates the great advantage enjoyed by the livestock farmer. In 
the six years that have elapsed since the advent of the new 
Armour and Company, the corn grown by the Kansas institution 
has averaged a market value of 80.5 cents per bushel when sold 
as corn, and $1.17 a bushel when fed to livestock. 

Thus, marketing the corn through the packers in the shape of 
meat increased its value 45%. 

There are other distinct advantages enjoyed by the farmer who 
markets his output through Armour and Company. 

1. He has a daily cash market, and can always sell what he has 
to offer. 

2. His work can be spread over the year instead of the com- 
paratively short growing and harvesting season. 

3. He is less at the mercy of weather, for immatured or dam- 
aged crops can be fed successfully, even when they cannot be 
marketed. 

Farmers who market their crops in the form of livestock have a 
distinct advantage over those who do not raise livestock. 


Pha OE 


President 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
U. S. A. 
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The New Armour AND Company 
helps to increase Farm Profits 
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Genesis of the GOS Cattle Company 


BY VICTOR CULBERSON 
Silver City, New Mexico 


' A — JUST A BOY, STILL IN MY EARLY 
’teens, living in the southwestern part of 
Texas, I would dream of being manager of a 
big cow outfit in some part of the West. The remote 
West called me. I loved it for its vastness, its beauty, 
its color, and its life—for its wildness and violence. 
It was early in the fall that I planned to leave home, 
to find a new territory in which I could some day have 
the realization of my dream. 


Starting in Search of the “Outfit” 
I left with little or no money; but I was always 
able to find some kind of work, although not invari- 
ably to my liking. My first occupation was carrying 


drinking-water for a railroad crew for fifty cents a 
day. I stayed with this until I had enough money to 
buy a horse and saddle. Owning a horse and saddle, 
I was able to get work on ranches. In those days a 
cow-puncher must have at least that much. Things 
have changed—today a cow-puncher has some kind of 
car. In this particular I think the business has retro- 
graded rather than advanced. 


My first job on a ranch was as horse-wrangler. I 
worked at this for some time, accumulating a lot of 
valuable experience. However, I soon discovered that 
I was not getting ahead very fast in realizing my 
ambition, and that it was almost impossible for a lad 
without money or influence ever to become the man- 





GOS HERD ON WAY TO RAILROAD 
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ager of one of those Texas ranches. I felt that, to 
do anything in the ranch line, I must get into a new 
field. 

I determined to try New Mexico, then a territory. 
In February, 1882, I reached El Paso, having sold my 
horse and saddle for $50, which I had in my pocket. 





FIRST HEADQUARTERS OF GOS CATTLE COMPANY 


Work was a little hard to get, but I was willing to try 
anything once. I finally succeeded in getting a job 
as table-waiter in a restaurant. Imagine, if you can, 
a lad of eighteen, who had never done anything but 
punch cows, serving a meal! I was like a bull in a 
china shop. I held this job for a week, got my pay, 
but disagreed with the cook, and, after throwing a 
tray of dishes in his face, drifted. 


Drifting into New Mexico 


From El Paso I walked to Deming, New Mexico. 
At Deming I met a man by the name of Dick Hudson, 
who owned the Faywood Hot Springs. Mr. Hudson 
asked me to ride with him as far as his place, which 
I did. I stayed with him some little time, doing 
chores for my board. Mr. Hudson told me of a very 
prosperous silver-mining camp, Georgetown, and 
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thought I might find something to do there. From 
Faywood I walked to Georgetown—a distance of 
sixty-five miles. 


G. O. Smith was the chief mining man in George- 
town. To him I applied for work. He gave me a 
job in one of the shafts. There I worked for fourteen 
days. On the morning of the fifteenth day I was com- 
pletely covered up by a slide in the mine. I was 
taken out very much bruised—in fact, more dead than 
alive. This thoroughly convinced me that I was not 
a miner. 

Mr. Smith was very kind and began to take a keen 
interest in me. During my convalescence from the 
accident he kept me in his home. While I was there 
he told me that he had bought 121 head of cattle, and 
that he wanted to get someone to look after them for 
him. I offered my services. As soon as I was able, 
we went out and looked the situation over. The coun- 
try was wonderful—grass everywhere, and plenty of 
water. The location appealed to me. I made a 
proposition to Mr. Smith to lease the cattle. I was to 
take the cattle for three years. At the end of that 
time I was to return to him 121 head, and we would 
go fifty-fifty with the increase. Mr. Smith accepted 
my proposition. I was a happy lad; for was I not to 
be the manager of an outfit in what I considered a 
wonderful cow country? On the place that I had 
leased with the cattle was a very small cabin, eight 
by ten feet. There I lived for three years. 

I had saved enough money to buy a camp outfit 
and all necessary equipment for a cow-puncher. But 
what was I going to do for horses? At that time 
exceptionally good cow-ponies could be bought for 
$25; but I did not have the $25. A neighbor of mine 
had a bunch of broncs that he wanted broken. So I 
made a trade with him to break the bunch if he would 
give me one pony (my selection) for every four that 
I broke gentle for him. I broke twelve broncs; and 





PRESENT HEADQUARTERS OF GOS CATTLE COMPANY 
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GOS COWBOYS READY FOR DAY’S WORK 


they were real horses, too—the kind that bucked when 
you first rode them. I would not give two cents for 
a bronc that did not buck with the first saddle, 
because that is his way of showing the mettle that is 
in him. I topped the bunch, getting three real cow- 
ponies. They were the sort that worked with me, 
able to see what was to be done—and they did it. As 
I have said before, most cow-ponies at that time could 
be bought for $25; but $150—a lot of money then— 
could not have bought any of the three horses that I 
had acquired in this way. 

I now felt quite well-to-do. I had a home consist- 
ing of a log-cabin, a dog, a cat, 121 head of cattle run- 
ning on a well-watered range, covered with the best 
grass in the world for cattle (black grama), all equip- 
ments necessary for a cow-puncher, and three good 
ponies. I branded these ponies VIC on the hip. This 
is still the horse brand for the GOS Cattle Company. 

On this little place I lived entirely alone. Often 
for six weeks at a time I would not hear a human 
voice save my own. Game of all kinds was very plen- 
tiful. This gave lots of sport. One afternoon I 
killed with my pistol three bears, which were not over 
500 yards from my cabin. Another thing that gave 
me plenty of variety was the Apache Indians going on 
the war-path. One night I stood in my cabin door 
and saw them take two of my ponies from my little 
horse pasture. 


GOS Company Is Organized 


On March 6, 1885, my lease was up. I was able 
to count out to Mr. Smith the 121 head of cattle that 


I had leased, with a very good increase, half of which 
was mine. Mr. Smith was pleased with the work I 
had done, and had reached the conclusion that there 
was a future in the cattle business. He agreed to 
form a cattle company, to take me in with him, and I 
to be the manager. We decided to keep the brand 
that I had had recorded for the horses, and to brand 
the cattle GOS on the shoulder, side, and hip. Thus 
the GOS Cattle Company was organized. 

At odd times, when I was not working the cattle, 
I hewed logs, which I used to build a more comfort- 
able cabin. During the winter of 1885 I built this 
cabin, consisting of one good-sized room and a small 
room. The cabin, which was the first headquarters 
of the GOS Cattle Company, is still standing, in fairly 
good condition, 

Soon after we had organized the company, I 
induced Mr. Smith to buy the Terry outfit of 86 head 
of cattle and the 9 head of horses which I had broken. 
In the spring of 1887 the GOS Cattle Company bought 
the Ailman holdings—1,000 head of cattle and 320 
acres of patented land. The first 121 head of cattle, 
the 86 bought from Terry, and the 1,000 from Ailman 
constituted the nucleus out of which has grown the 
present GOS herd. 


Expenses Low Compared with Today 


This was quite an outfit for that time. The 
expense of running them was very small compared 
with what it is today. We had free range, no grazing 
fees of any kind to pay, and practically no taxes. The 
best cowboy labor could be secured for $25 a month. 








Our range was fine, with grass everywhere and an 
abundance of water. Under these conditions, our 
calf crop was good—about 85 per cent, which is 
exceptional on a high mountain range. It is very 
true that cattle did not bring the prices then that 
they do today. I often sold yearling steers at $1l a 
head. But I believe that the cowmen made just as 
much money then as they do today, with steers bring- 
ing from $50 to $55. 

The year after we bought the Ailman herd I 
brought in some thoroughbred bulls. I felt then, as 
I do today, that it took no more grass to raise a good 
animal than a poor one. I first brought in Short- 
horns, which are big-frame cattle. I soon reached 
the conclusion, however, that they were not the cattle 
for a rough mountain range. The following year I 
bought Hereford bulls, which I found to be well suited 
for mountain ranges. I have never used any other 
kind since. The best bulls he can buy are the best 
investment a cowman can make. 


The Blizzard of 1892 


At that time we often delivered our cattle in Mag- 
dalena—a distance of 140 miles across the San 
Augustine Plains. In the spring of 1892 we sold our 
steers to J. B. Kendrick—now United States senator 
from Wyoming—to be delivered in Magdalena about 
the first of June. Thirteen herds from this sec- 
tion were to be delivered in Magdalena about the 
same time. We left the ranch on May 24. It was 
very warm—almost like summer. Many of the boys 
left without coats. But summer was short-lived. I 
never saw such a blizzard as hit us that night. Many 
of the cattle and saddle-horses froze to death on the 
bed-grounds. Out of the thirteen herds that were on 
the plains that night, all were turned loose save the 
GOS herds. We succeeded—a little late, somewhat 
short in number, and very much the worse for wear 
—in reaching Magdalena and turning the cattle over 
to Mr. Kendrick. 

In 1889 I moved my headquarters from Turkey 
Cienega Cabin to the Ailman place. I lived there 
until the spring of 1897, when I moved to the present 
headquarters ranch. 

In March, 1899, the Gila National Forest was 
created. The entire GOS range is on this forest. 
When the national forest was created, all stockmen 
who had cattle there had to pay a grazing fee. This 
seemed quite a hardship at first, as it added much to 
the cost of producing an animal. But I soon learned 
that it was a benefit to be on the forest, rather than 
a detriment, notwithstanding that we had to pay a 
fee. Up to the time the national forest was created, 
all lands save the patented and leased lands were open 
to the homesteader. Anyone who owns a cow knows 
what a nuisance the dry-farmer is to the cow range. 
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Under the regulations of the Forest Service, only the 
man with a grazing privilege can be on the forest, 
which is a great benefit. 


Predatory Animals Abundant 


When I first went on the GOS Ranch, predatory 
animals were very abundant. There are no greater 
enemies to the live-stock business than mountain 
lions, wolves, and bears. For years the GOS Cattle 
Company has employed trappers to try to extermi- 
nate these pests. By our personal efforts, combined 
with the aid of the Biological Survey, we have rid the 
GOS range of nearly all of them. As an occupant of 
the forest, I sometimes feel that the grazing fees are 
high; but, when I weigh the pros and cons, I come to 
the conclusion that the GOS Ranch is much more val- 
uable for being on the Gila National Forest. 

One of the most necessary things in the live-stock 
business is a good season, with lots of rain. Here in 
New Mexico, as in all other parts of the range coun- 
try, we do sometimes have droughts. On the GOS 
Ranch we have had a number of dry years. This 
range is not only well sodded, but it is nicely covered 
with various kinds of evergreen brush that are 
extremely good feed. The GOS range, situated as it 
is, has very few losses from lack of moisture. 

During my time on the GOS Ranch I have sold 
steers for as low as $7 a head. But I was not starv- 
ing then, as the expense of operating was low com- 
pared with what it is today. Before the World War 
the price for a good steer had reached $30. During 
the war, steers went as high as $45. Cowmen were 
all getting rich. Everyone wanted to go into the cow 
business. Banks loaned money to anyone to buy cows. 
After the war the entire country was stricken by a 
drought. Cattle got very poor, many died, and prices 
dropped; in fact, you could scarcely give a cow away, 
to say nothing of selling one. The new man in the 
business could not cope with the situation at all. 
Banks began to call the money they had loaned. The 
people to whom they had loaned money had poor cows, 
but no money. The result was that many banks 
failed, and that all of the new men in the cattle busi- 
ness were wiped out. We all had a hard struggle. 

As is always the case when you have about got to 
the end of your rope, the rains came, prices began to 
improve, and the demand became much better. As 
I have said before, the GOS range can weather a 
drought as well as any range I know. We lost quite 
a number of cattle, but had enough to restock the 
range. We have had fair seasons for several years, 
with a good demand and favorable prices. We are 
now getting from $50 to $55 for a steer yearling. 
But I wish to repeat that I do not think that we have 
any more ready cash with the present prices than we 
had when we sold our yearlings for $10 or $11 a head. 
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PEDIGREE 


BY L. C. BRITE 
Marfa, Texas 


HE PEDIGREE IS AN ESSENTIAL FACTOR IN 

breeding a herd; but, like other essentials, it can be over- 
emphasized. 

The pedigree to some extent is like a letter of recom- 
mendation—it helps to get a job, but does not help to hold it. 

A noted writer, referring to the foreign nobility doting so 
much on its ancestry, said: “I feel sorry for a man who has 
nothing to be proud of except a dead granddaddy.” 

To warrant success as a satisfactory breeder, a bull must 
have qualifications other than the reputation of his ancestry. 

It is lamentable to see an animal carrying a highly popu- 
lar pedigree and a poor conformation; for the best we can hope 
for is “like gets like.” 

On the other hand, it is just as lamentable to see a pure- 
bred bull, endowed with a perfect conformation, with royal 
blood coursing through his veins, and yet unregistered—like 
the poet’s flower, “born to blush unseen, to waste its fra- 
grance on the desert air.” 

When a bull carries a high type of pedigree and a good 
conformation, we are justified in expecting good results from 
him as a breeder; but if his individuality is inferior, his serv- 
ice is an experiment, regardless of his excellence of pedigree. 
“No excellence of pedigree will atone for inferiority of con- 
formation.” 

In improving the herd, it is safer to depend on selection 
rather than pedigree. If we continue to use the best individ- 
uals, we are bound to improve the herd; while, if we depend 
solely on pedigree, the result will be doubtful. 

It is hard to consider pedigree and individuality equally, 
without sacrificing one for the other. For instance, if two 
bulls are before us—one showing an excellent pedigree, but 
short on conformation; the other a choice individual, but lack- 
ing in pedigree—which shall we choose? The breeder will often 
find himself up against this problem. 

During my youthful career I worked on a farm, and I 
noticed that the man who hoed only one row made more prog- 
ress than the one who carried two. I believe the breeder who 
stresses individuality first will achieve more success than he 
who undertakes to place equal emphasis on both. 

In the beginning of my career as a breeder of Hereford 
cattle, and in search for registered bulls, I had occasion to 
visit some herds that in after-years have become famous; and 
yet I never saw a herd but that had some individuals of such 
inferior type that I would not ship them home as a gift. 

An excellent pedigree and a poor conformation is a bad 
combination—a misfit, out of joint; too much like a bald-headed 
man selling hair-restorer. 


CROP OUTLOOK IMPROVED 


ORE FAVORABLE WEATHER DURING SEPTEMBER 
bettered the outlook for such crops as remained unhar- 
vested. The spring-wheat estimate was raised from 218,000,000 
to 224,000,000 bushels, placing the entire wheat yield at 792,- 
600,000 bushels—still 110,000,000 bushels under last year’s. 
Indications were for a corn production of 2,528,000,000 bushels, 
against 2,456,000,000 a month previously and 2,836,000,000 in 
1928. Oats increased from 1,205,000,000 to 1,227,000,000 bush- 
els, and barley from 304,000,000 to 313,000,000 bushels. 
Tame hay scored an advance during the month from 
93,600,000 to 100,600,000 tons, but potatoes dropped from 
349,000,000 to 345,000,000 tons. 
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THE DENVER CONFERENCE 


ONSIDERATION OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THOSE 

who have represented the American National Live Stock 
Association at the tariff hearings in Washington, and definite 
orientation as to the future course to be pursued in this mat- 
ter; what shall be done to stimulate the consumption of beef; 
the attitude of the association on the examiners’ findings in 
the rate case under the Hoch-Smith Resolution; its position on 
the Packers’ Consent Decree—these, and other matters of vital 
concern to the live-stock industry, were on the agenda of a 
conference of a special committee appointed by President 
Victor Culberson, with representatives of the various affiliated 
state associations, held at the offices of the association in 
Denver, October 9 and 10, 1929. In issuing the call for the 
meeting, President Culberson had in mind getting together a 
representative body of men who could speak authoritatively 
for the membership of the National Association and its affili- 
ated state organizations, without putting the entire Executive 
Committee to the inconvenience of a meeting at this busy time 
of the year. The following twenty-five gentlemen had re- 
sponded: 


Ezra Baer, Meeker, Colo.; Field Bohart, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; J. C. Brock, Lordsburg, N. M.; F. M. Broome, Alliance, 
Neb.; C. D. Carey, Cheyenne, Wyo.; C. E. Collins, Kit Car- 
son, Colo.; Victor Culberson, Silver City, N. M.; B. F. Davis, 
Denver, Colo.; S. P. Dorris, Alturas, Cal.; Robert Graham, 
Alliance, Neb.; T. D. Hobart, Pampa, Tex.; P. W. Jenkins, 
Big Piney, Wyo.; J. L. Jordan, Cheyenne, Wyo.; R. P. Lamont, 
Jr., Larkspur, Colo.; J. H. Mercer, Topeka, Kan.; W. H. Mer- 
chant, Carlsbad, N. M.; A. R. Modisett, Rushville, Neb.; F. E. 
Mollin, Denver, Colo.; C. A. Myers, Knight, Wyo.; C. M. 
O’Donel, Bell Ranch, N. M.; R. C. Pollock, Chicago, IIl.; John 
Quealy, Elk Mountain, Wyo.; R. C. Sowder, Carrizozo, N. M.; 
7 = Spiller, Fort Worth, Tex.; E. T. Springer, Cimarron, 


The Tariff 


First among the questions discussed was the tariff. Sec- 
retary Mollin gave an account of what he and other spokesmen 
for the association had done at the national capital in an 
effort to secure adequate duties on live stock and its products. 
As a sample of the propaganda emanating from interests hos-. 
tile to such duties, he read a letter addressed by D. G. Ong, 
president of the United States Leather Company, to Senator 
Johnson, of California, in opposition to the proposed tariff on 
cattle hides, and full of glaring misstatements and false rea- 
soning. On motion of Mr. Carey, the action of the associa- 
tion’s representatives at Washington was approved. A sug- 
gestion was made by Mr. O’Donel, and accepted, that a reso- 
lution, with an accompanying letter pointing out the absurdity 
of the charges of the leather interests and defining the views 
of the association in more detail, be drafted and sent to all 
members of Congress. Mr. Dorris, Mr. Graham, Mr. Spiller, 
and Secretary Mollin were requested to frame these. The 
resolution and letter follow: 
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RESOLUTION 


“WHEREAS, For twenty years the cattle industry has been 
denied protection on hides, contrary to our national policy of 
protection; and 

“WHEREAS, The hide is, next to the beef, the most impor- 
tant factor in determining the price received for the live ani- 
mal; and 

“WHEREAS, The special session of Congress was called for 
the express purpose of providing relief to agriculture, and no 
single item in the tariff bill will benefit more stockmen-farm- 
ers than an adequate duty on hides; therefore be it 

“Resolved, By the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, and the associated organizations whose names are 
appended hereto, at a meeting’ held in Denver on this 9th day 
of October, 1929, that we urge the Congress to provide a spe- 
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cific duty of 6 cents a pound on green hides and 10 cents a 
pound on dry hides; and be it further 

Resolved, That we fully approve the action taken by the 
representatives of our industry in their efforts to secure the 
rates mentioned above; and we direct that a copy of this reso- 
lution, together with a letter stating our views in greater 
detail, be sent to every member of Congress.” 


LETTER 


“DENVER, COLO., October 9, 1929. 
“DEAR SIR: 


“On account of the strenuous efforts of certain elements 
in the leather and shoe trade to keep hides on the free list, 
representatives of the undersigned associations, representing 
the entire range cattle industry, have today met at Denver to 
protest against such tactics; to call specific attention to certain 
time-worn arguments used for twenty years in this fight for 
free hides, and also some new ones which have been propa- 
gated for this particular campaign; and to urge the Congress 
to remove the long-standing injustice against cattle-producers, 
and provide an adequate tariff on hides. We attach hereto a 
copy of a resolution adopted at this meeting. 

“The old charge that farmers will not benefit by a duty 
on hides is met by the fact that every major national farm and 
dairy association on September 8, 1929, petitioned your hon- 
orable body for a specific duty of 6 cents a pound on green 
hides and 10 cents a pound on dry hides. They are versed in 
the practices at the central markets, and are not fooled by 
the charge that the packers will be the sole beneficiaries. 

“Then the suggestion is casually thrown out that a duty 
on hides will cost the consumer enormous sums of money, 
amounts all the way from $100,000,000 up to $150,000,000 being 
mentioned. When it is remembered that the very people who 
would benefit most if this were true—namely, the leather and 
shoe trade—are vigorously fighting for free hides, the nigger 
in the wood-pile is more easily discernible. It is their fear 
that they will have to absorb part of the duty, instead of being 
able to pyramid it and pass it on to the consumer, which is 
at the bottom of the campaign they are waging. 

“The absurd charge is now made that a duty on hides will 
give the packer-tanner control of the tanning industry, and 
it is even stated that the packer-tanner will be able to set the 
price on shoes. This argument is based (if it can be said to 
have a base) on the fact that packers will pay no duty on the 
hides they take off, while importers will have to pay the duty. 
When it is considered that we import from 30 to 40 per cent 
of the total cattle hides used in this country, no economist 
will be unsound enough to deny that a duty on hides will be 
‘effective in raising the price-level in this country by practi- 
cally the amount of duty. Hence the packer-tanner will have 
no advantage, as the market value of the hides he takes off 
is the same as that of those imported after adding the duty 
to the latter. 

“The so-called packer-tanners are a small minority of the 
total tanning industry. Competition in the packing industry 
has increased materially in recent years, so that the percent- 
age of total inspected slaughter now handled by the Big Four 
packers has declined from the peak of 70.5 per cent in 1917 
to considerably below 60 per cent. The federally inspected 
slaughter of cattle is only about 60 per cent of the total 
slaughter. Hence it would appear that the Big Four packers 
take off about one-third of the total cattle hides produced in 
this country, some of which they tan in their own plants, sell- 
ing the remainder (at times in very substantial quantities) to 
other tanners. 

“The United States Leather Company, pretending to be 
much disturbed by this danger, admit themselves to be ‘the 
largest tanners of cattle hides in the world.’ 

“We urge you to stand fast for an adequate tariff on hides, 
as we believe it will benefit more producers than any other 
item in the bill. 

“We hope you will bend your efforts to correct this and 
other inequalities to agriculture, as the bill now stands, and 
insist on its passage at this special session.” 


The resolution and letter were signed for the American 
National Live Stock Association and fifteen state associations 
by their respective secretaries, after having been submitted 
by telegraph to those of the latter who were not in attend- 
ance at the meeting. It was decided to adhere to the demand 
recently made by the National Association and other leading 
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agricultural organizations for a specific duty of 6 cents a 
pound on green and 10 cents a pound on dry hides, instead 
of the 10 per cent ad valorem contained in the tariff bill as 
it now stands. The 6 and 15 cents, respectively, so long con- 
tended for by the association, although the more logical, was 
felt to have less chance of being accepted by Congress. To 
insist upon it, it was thought, might endanger the prospect 
of getting a satisfactory rate on green hides, if not indeed 
put them back on the free list. 

The present rates on live cattle are 1% cents a pound on 
those weighing less than 1,050 pounds, and 2 cents on those 
above that weight. In the bill as passed by the House, the 
rates were increased to 2 and 2% cents, respectively. At the 
same time, the line of division between slaughter animals and 
stockers and feeders was drawn at 800 pounds. In the state- 
ment submitted to the Senate, and signed by the American 
National and eleven other organizations, duties of 3 and 4 
cents a pound were asked for, and a request was made that 
the dividing line be still further lowered to 700 pounds. After 
some discussion, it was decided to fight for an advance of 1 
cent above the present rates, making them 2% and 8 cents a 
pound, respectively, and to stick to the demand for a 700- 
pound line of demarkation between the two classes of cattle; 
Secretary Mollin declaring it to be his conviction that the 
higher rate had little chance of being accepted, and that it 
was better to strive for what seemed within our reach. 


Live-Stock Freight Rates 


A review of the rate-structure case, as affecting western 
live stock, under the famous Hoch-Smith Resolution (Docket 
No. 17000, Part 9, of the Interstate Commerce Commission), 
was presented by Mr. Mercer, who pronounced the findings of 
the examiners, reached after several years of tedious investi- 
gations, wholly unsatisfactory, in that they, except on certain 
long hauls, would raise schedules throughout the West. The 
case, he said, was now closed, and no new evidence could be 
introduced. All that it was possible to do at this stage was 
to bring pressure to bear upon members of Congress in the 
way of condemning the report, hoping that Congress would 
know how to transmit the kick. 

It was decided to leave this matter in the hands of indi- 
vidual members of the National and state associations, with 
the request that they promptly notify their representatives in 
Congress that the recommendations of the examiners fail to 
carry out the letter as well as the spirit of the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution, which was passed for the purpose of aiding agri- 
culture. 

The interests of the American National in this matter are 
being looked after by C. E. Blaine, its traffic counsel. Mr. 
Blaine has sent word that the terms of two members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—Mr. Eastman and Mr. Tay- 
lor—will expire in December. As these two gentlemen have 
practical knowledge of the live-stock industry and are emi- 
nently fair-minded, their reappointment is a .matter of con- 
cern to the association. Action was left to the secretary. 


Advertising of Meat 


As an introduction to the discussion of the important sub- 
ject of meat-advertising, Mr. Pollock, general manager of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, described in some detail 
the activities of the board, presenting numerous charts to 
show what other food interests are doing in the way of placing 
the merits of their products before the consuming public. The 
natural result of this propaganda could only be injurious to 
meat. Thanks to the efforts of the Meat Board, direct attacks 
on meat were now becoming less frequent, but indirectly meat 
suffered through misleading implications and the failure of 
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the industry to meet this fierce competition on its own ground. 
To hold up its end, it was necessary for the meat people mili- 
tantly to spread the meat gospel. This would take consider- 
ably more money than was now at the disposal of the board. 

Since the convention of the American National Live Stock 
Association in San Francisco last winter, when a beginning 
had been made by the collection of a fund of $20,000 for the 
purpose of increasing beef consumption through an educa- 
tional campaign, including exhibits, demonstrations, and lec- 
tures—$5,000 to be contributed each by the National Associa- 
tion, the pure-bred associations, the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, and the Meat Board—various plans had been 
advanced for continuing and expanding this work. The amount 
to be assessed on shippers of cattle, the method of collection, 
and the most effective way of spending the money had been 
debated at the annual meetings of most of the state associa- 
tions during the winter and spring, but no agreement had as 
yet been reached. 


The so-called “Thorne plan,” formulated by Oakleigh 
Thorne, of Pine Plains, New York, president of the Better Beef 
Association, originally provided for a deduction by packers or 
feeders of 10 cents a head from the price paid on all cattle 
shipped to market, and 2 cents a head on calves, hogs, or 
sheep; the money to be collected by the packers to’be ‘kept in 
three separate funds for the three classes of animals, and to 
be turned over semi-annually to the Meat Board. In addition 
to the $1,400,000 expected to be derived from this source, a 
direct contribution of $100,000 would be made by the packers, 
who would further agree to spend an amount equal to the 
total raised in advertising their own products. The funds were 
to be spent by the Meat Board in a national advertising 
campaign. 

This plan, which, as explained by Mr. Thorne in a letter 
to Secretary Mollin read at the conference, calls for a sum 
“less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the value” of the animal, 
had been revised by substituting an assessment of 1 cent per 
100 pounds. It was submitted by Mr, Carey. 


Much discussion ensued. It was generally felt that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to collect such an amount 
under a system which, in the nature of things, must be purely 
voluntary. Many a shipper who did not object to the present 
charge of 5 cents a car would balk at $2. The question of 
what to do about shipments going direct to the feed-lot pre- 
sented another obstacle, in the minds of several. Some held 
that the commission men, rather than the packers, were the 
proper collecting agency. 

Mr. Pollock and Mr. Graham presented summaries of the 
position taken on this question by the various state organi- 
zations. These summaries showed the following variegated 
appearance: 


Arizona—Would follow American National. 

California—In favor of a workable plan; collection to be 
made through slaughterers. 

Colorado—5 cents a head on cattle and 3 cents on calves; 
25 per cent to be retained by association for its own financing. 

Iowa—Cattle Feeders’ Association thought to favor Thorne 


plan, but had deferred action. 


Kansas—In favor of Thorne plan. 

Nebraska—25 cents a car. 

Nevada—Would follow American National on beef and 
National Wool Growers on mutton. 

New Mexico—In accord with principles of Thorne plan, 
but no action had been taken; thought to favor $1 a car. 

Oregon—25 cents a car, to be collected by commission 
firms. 

South Dakota—25 cents a car. 

Texas—No action; definite stand to be taken in December. 

Utah—25 cents a car, to be collected by commission firms. 

Washington—20 to 25 cents a car, to be collected by com- 
mission firms. 
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Wyoming—Would prefer a more equitable assessment than 
provided under Thorne plan, which would only remotely affect 
a of Wyoming association, throwing most of burden on 

eeders. 


¢ American Hereford Breeders’ Association—A minimum of 
1 a car. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association—25 cents a car. 


Texas Hereford Breeders’ Association—Favored Thorne 
plan. 


Interstate Live Stock Producers’ Committee (Nebraska 
and Iowa)—Had appointed a committee to report in November. 
National Wool Growers’ Association—No action taken. 


Discussion of this matter was carried into the second day. 
A resolution was read by Mr. Merchant, providing for an 
assessment on a per-car basis, half of the amount to be 
deducted at the first sale, thus distributing the burden equally 
between breeder and feeder. After some debate, that proposi- 
tion was tabled. Thereupon a resolution was introduced by Mr. 
Collins and Mr. Lamont, as follows: 


“WHEREAS, For the past year the need of more adequately 
financing the National Live Stock and Meat Board has been 
freely admitted on all sides, and various live-stock associations 
have passed resolutions recommending from 10 cents a car to 
10 cents a head on cattle; and 


“WHEREAS, Steps to bring this about should be delayed no 
longer; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee that an 
adequate sum of money be levied for the purpose of advertising 
and promoting the sale of meat and meat products; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to devise 
the most effective and equitable method of raising such a fund, 
and to report its findings to the Executive Committee of the 
American National Live Stock Association at its next annual 
convention.” 


The resolution was adopted, and the following committee 
was appointed: Mr. Bohart (chairman), Mr. Merchant, Mr. 
Jenkins, Mr. Spiller, and Mr. Modisett. 


7 Consent Decree 


The position of the American National as set out in the 
resolution passed at San Francisco in February, and as pre- 
sented by Secretary Mollin in the hearings at Washington, 
was reaffirmed. 

Farm Board 


A motion to accept a place on the Live Stock Advisory 
Board, should such be offered the association, was adopted. 


Stock-Yard Hearings 


President Culberson announced that hearings on stock- 
yard charges were to be held at St. Joseph on December 2 
and at Denver late in January, and requested an expression 
of opinion as to representation. Upon motion of Mr. Carey, 
the president was authorized to appoint a committee of three 
to represent the American National at: these hearings. On 
this committee, Mr. Collins (chairman), Mr. Carey, and Secre- 
tary Mollin were named. 


Beef on Dining-Cars 
The discrimination against beef on the dining-cars of 
many railroads was brought up. Secretary Mollin was in- 


structed to frame a letter to be sent to the proper persons 
on this subject. 


Several other matters in connection with the policies and 
inner mechanism of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation were discussed. The meeting adjourned with a feeling 
that much had been accomplished toward clearing the atmos- 
phere and mapping out a definite line to be followed in dealing 
with the many momentous problems at present confronting 
the live-stock industry. 
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NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


URSUANT TO A CALL ISSUED BY THE FEDERAL 

Farm Board, sixty-six representatives of co-operative 
live-stock marketing associations from all over the United 
States met in Chicago on October 23 and 24 with members of 
the board, to consider plans for a country-wide organization 
through which the activities of the various co-operatives may 
be correlated. The agencies represented numbered twenty-nine, 
and were said to have an aggregate membership of 700,000, 
who last year marketed 12,461,000 head of-live stock—or 
approximately 18 per cent of the country’s total volume— 
valued at around $300,000,000. 

The proposed national organization, the purpose of which 
is the pooling of the forces and strengthening of the bargain- 
ing power of existing co-operatives, according to a statement 
issued at the conclusion of the conference, will rest on a num- 
ber of subsidiary corporations owned by member agencies. 
These agencies will be financed by the Farm Board to extend 
their activities and to offer a marketing service that will help 
stabilize the industry. It will be the aim of the organization 
to do away with competition among co-operatives, to eliminate 
waste, and to reduce marketing costs. It will seek to enable 
live-stock producers collectively to control and direct the move- 
ment of live stock from the time it leaves the farm or ranch 
until it reaches the place of slaughter. 

The name of the organization will be the National Live 
Stock Marketing Association, and its capilal will be approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 

An organization committee, to prepare the by-laws and 
papers of incorporation, and to work out other details, was 
appointed, consisting of the following nine members: 


R. M. Hagen, managing director of the Western Cattle 
Marketing Association, San Francisco, Cal.; C. B. Crandall, 
Randolph, Minn., president of the Central Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, South St. Paul, Minn.; H. G. Keeney, Cowles, Neb., 
president of the Farmers’ Union Live Stock Commission, 
Omaha, Neb.; F. B. Young, secretary-manager of the Farmers’ 
Live Stock Commission Company, National Stock Yards, IIL; 
C. C. Talbott, Jamestown, N. D., president of the Farmers’ 
Union Live Stock Commission, South St. Paul, Minn.; M. S. 
Barker, Thorntown, Ind., president of the Producers’ Commis- 
sion Association, Indianapolis, Ind.; O. O. Wolf, Ottawa, Kan., 
secretary-treasurer of the Producers’ Commission Association, 
Kansas City, Mo.; E. A. Beamer, Blissfield, Mich., president of 
the Producers’ Commission Association, East Buffalo, N. Y.; 
and H, H. Parke, Genoa, IIl., president of the Chicago Pro- 
ducers’ Commission Association. 


After the committee has completed its work, the plan will 
be submitted to representatives of the co-operatives and the 
Farm Board for final approval. 


WOOL-MARKETING CONFERENCE 


N INVITATION OF THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD, 

a conference on wool-marketing was held in Chicago, 
October 4 and 5. Five members of the board—Messrs. Legge, 
Stone, Denman, Williams, and McKelvie—representatives of 
twenty-seven wool-growers’ organizations, and three officials 
from the Department of Agriculture were in attendance. The 
meeting was called in continuation of preliminary discussions 
begun at Washington on August 9 with officers of the National 
Wool Marketing Council. 

Tentative plans for the formation of a national wool and 
mohair marketing agency, with a capital stock of $500,000, 
were unanimously approved. This agency, through the aid of 
the Farm Board, will federate the existing co-operative mar- 
keting organizations, using the existing grower-owned facili- 
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ties as far as possible. Its principal object will be to grade 
and sell all wool and mohair which is handled co-operatively, 
thus eliminating competition among producers’ collective sell- 
ing organizations. 

The names of twenty-one growers were submitted to the 
Farm Board from which to choose seven members of the final 
wool advisory committee that is expected to be organized. 


“The national wool-selling agency,” says the National Wool 
Grower in commenting on the action of the conference, “would 
act as the selling agency for all the member organizations. 
Individuals would receive its benefits through consigning their 
clips to their own state or regional co-operative association. 
The member co-operatives would elect directors to manage 
the central sales agency. Such an agency would necessarily 
need to have headquarters and a head sales manager at Bos- 
ton. It would also need to have the control of sales, though 
in all probability it would make arrangements with the mem- 
ber associations in some cases to effect sales of wools without 


their actually being shipped to Boston and stored there in 
advance of selling.” 


A committee on organization was named, from which a 
subcommittee was selected to work with the legal department 
of the Farm Board at Washington in preparing articles of 
incorporation and by-laws. The committee will report to the 
convention of the National Wool Growers’ Association in San 
Angelo, Texas, November 20-22. 


PACKERS TO WAR ON UNFAIR PRACTICES 


ULES TO GOVERN TRADE PRACTICES IN THE 

packing and wholesale meat businesses were adopted 
at a conference called by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for October 22 in Chicago, in connection with the twenty- 
fourth annual convention of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. Invitations had been issued to approximately 1,200 
packers and wholesalers. Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, presided. 


The purpose of the conference, as stated by the secretary, 
was “to bring about, by the voluntary action of the industry, 
the elimination of wasteful, unfair, and uneconomical prac- 
tices, and to agree upon a code of sound practices that will 
tend to decrease costs of the business, insure fair competition, 
and be generally beneficial to the industry itself, as well as 
to producers of live stock and consumers of meat-food 
products.” 


A tentative code, the outgrowth of exhaustive investiga- 
tions and surveys conducted during the past year, had previ- 
ously been submitted to the Department of Agriculture by 
representatives of a substantial majority of the 1,300 packers 
of the country, and formed the subject-matter of a discussion 
held on the previous day at the packers’ convention, with 
F. Edson White, president of Armour & Co., in the chair. The 
code, embodied in a set of resolutions presented to the con- 
ference by Dr. Mohler, was adopted without dissent. It fol- 
lows (Resolutions Nos. 1 and 2 being omitted as merely 
introductory): 


“The packers and wholesalers of meat agree to abstain 
from the practices hereinafter set forth in the following Code 
of Trade Practices: 


RESOLUTION NO. 3 


‘““WHEREAS, It is desirable, in the interest of the packing 
industry and of society itself, that the sale and distribution of 
meat and meat products be carried on in open and honest 
competition, and that the methods employed in the packing 
business be fair and sound; be it resolved that— 


“A. Secret rebates or secret concessions or secret allow- 
ances of any kind are unfair methods of business. Differences 


in prices on account of the grade, quality, or quantity of the 
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commodity sold, or the cost of selling or transportation, or 
made in good faith to meet competition, are not secret rebates, 
concessions, or allowances. 

“B. Obscuring the price at which goods are sold by sell- 
ing ostensibly at a certain price, but granting secretly to the 
buyer unusual discounts or terms, is an unfair trade practice. 

“C. Discriminating unduly among buyers, either in terms, 
or in prices, or in discounts, or in service, or in allowances, or 
in any other way, for the purpose of injuring a competitor or 
with the effect of substantially reducing competition, is an 
unfair trade practice. Differences on account of grade, qual- 
ity, or quantity of the commodity sold, or the cost of selling 
or transportation, or made in good faith to meet competition, 
do not constitute undue discrimination. 

“D. The giving with packing-house products of premiums 
or coupons redeemable in money or merchandise, for the pur- 
pose ot obtaining business, is an unfair method of business. 

“E. Guaranteeing a customer against a market decline or 
a market advance is an unfair trade practice, except in con- 
nection with transactions covering commodities governed by 
rules of practice of the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation. 

“F. The selling of goods below a reasonable market value, 
for the purpose of injuring a competitor or with the effect of 
substantially lessening competition, is an unfair practice. 

“G. An attempt unwarrantedly to evade the fulfilment of 
an agreement to purchase or sell, or to receive or deliver, 
goods is unfair and dishonest, whether the evasion be at- 
tempted by outright repudiation because of a market change 
or some other circumstance, or whether it be attempted by 
unwarranted or excessive claims for allowances, by unwar- 
ranted rejections, or by any other subterfuge. 

“H. Making, causing, or permitting to be made, or pub- 
lishing any false or misleading statement concerning the 
grade, quality, condition, quantity, nature, origin, or prepara- 
tion of any packing-house product is an unfair practice. 

“TI, Making or causing to be made a defamatory or un- 
true statement concerning a competitor, his business, his poli- 
cies, or his products, is an unfair practice. 


RESOLUTION NO. 4 


““WHEREAS, It is essential, in the interest of the producer 
and the trade, that competitive buying of live stock be con- 
cucted on the basis of a one-day market in accord with sound 
principles of economics, and in order that an equal competitive 
buying opportunity can be available to all buyers of live stock 
and sellers and manufacturers of this raw material into meat 
products; be it resolved that— 

“A. The practice of giving shippers the option of more 
than one day’s market is unfair, and the shipper’s option of 
market shall be confined to one single day, which shall be 
chosen at the time the trade is made. ; 

“B. Secret allowances of any kind to sellers of live stock, 
whether it be allowances of weight, price, or shrink, for the 
purpose of inducing live-stock producers to sell only to one 
buyer, is an unfair method of doing business. 

“C. Price discrimination or favoritism shown to any indi- 
vidual or organiation selling live stock by any buyer of live 
stock, which works to the disadvantage of any other individual 
or organization selling live stock on the same market, causing 
an unjustly discriminatory condition on such market, is an 
unfair method of doing business. 

“D. Engaging live stock at any public market prior to 
the opening of the market, or buying live stock at any public 
market without divulging the purchase price at the time sale 
is effected—namely, the practice ordinarily known as Private 
Terms (P. T.) sales—is an unfair practice.” 


CONFERENCE OF MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


NDER THE JOINT AUSPICES OF THE UNIVERSITY 

of Chicago and the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
the sixth Conference of Major Industries assembled at Chicago 
on October 23. Subjects discussed were: “Building and 
Construction,” “Rail Transportation,” “Air Transportation,” 
“Chain-Store Merchandising,” “Finance: The Changing Struc- 
ture,” and “Meat-Packing.” The last-named topic was pre- 
sented by F. S. Snyder, of Boston, chairman of the board of 
the Institute. We quote the following excerpt from Mr. 
Snyder’s address: 
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“The population of the United States has doubled during 
the last fifty years, while the number of live stock, with the 
exception of dairy cattle, has decreased slightly; but there has 
not been a corresponding decline in meat production. Animals 
are brought to maturity more efficiently and more rapidly, and 
marketed at an earlier age, now than was the case fifty 
years ago. In other words, the rapidity of the producer’s turn- 
over has been increased, with the net result that it is possible 
today to market a much larger number of animals from a herd 
of given size than was possible a few decades ago. 


“In this connection, it is interesting to note that estimates 
prepared by the Department of Agriculture show an increase 
in herd productivity from 1907 to 1926 of 48 per cent in the 


case of cattle, 27 per cent in the case of sheep, and 43 per cent 
in the case of hogs. 


“Five million farms or more, scattered throughout the 
United States, but concentrated to some extent in the Middle 
West and West, supply yearly the more than 100,000,000 head 
of live stock that provide the 19,000,000,000 pounds of meat 
and lard which represent our annual production. The packing 
industry pays out in cash to the farmers of the United States 
something like $7,000,000 daily for their live stock. Exports 
of meat and animal fats during recent years have exceeded 
1,000,000,000 pounds annually, with a value close to one-quar- 
ter of a billion dollars.” 


On the subject of “Chain-Store Merchandising,” Earl S. 
Sams, president of the Penney Company, declared that the 
modern chains are simply a new and better device of distri- 
bution which a persistent public demand has forced into being. 


Fears once held that development of the chains would tend 
to destroy initiative and individualism have proved groundless. 
Chains, he said, have for the first time in our history given 
the farmer a direct approach to the consumer. Formerly the 
farmers could not sell their products direct to the thousands 
of individual stores, but were compelled to put them on the 
auction block, or to sell them through brokers and speculatcrs 
for what they could get. Now farmers can sell direct to a 
single chain-store buyer, or to one of several who may buy 
for a thousand stores. 


At the banquet in the evening, closing the conference, 
Alexander H. Legge, chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
spoke on the needs of agriculture before an audience of about 
one thousand industrial leaders, emphasizing economic parity 
between industry and agriculture as the only means of halting 
the increasing wave of radicalism. A few extracts from his 
remarks follow: 


“The public can rest assured that the American farmer 
will never be reduced to peasantry; but unless he gets help, 
and gets it quickly, drastic results may be expected. 


“During the past eight years, seventeen billions of dollars 
have been given to American philanthropies. Of this stag- 
gering amount, only one million has reached the farmer. Farm 
relief is no more paternal than relief to any other classifica- 
tion of labor or industry. We must remove agricultural dis- 
tress to abolish radicalism.” 


Mr. Legge declared that the farmer, up to the present, 
had suffered an overdose of individualism, but that collective 
co-operation was gradually solving his problems. As an 
example of the value of co-operative distribution, he showed 
that St. Paul and Minneapolis milk-consumers were buying 
milk at 12 cents a quart, while in Chicago consumers pay 14 
cents a quart; Minnesota farmers, nevertheless, receiving 30 


cents more per hundred pounds for their milk than Illinois 
farmers. 


“There is nothing in the Federal Farm Board Act that 
gives the farmer anything that labor, industry, and finance 
do not have already. Our system has been to pass the costs 
of high labor on to the man who pays for the job. If it is 
a building, the rent goes up, and the man who pays the rent 
shifts it to somebody else. But finally it is all put on the man 
who cannot pass it any farther—that is, the farmer. 


“He is handicapped because he is independent and indi- 
vidualistic. Mass production on the huge farm is repugnant 
to the man who wants his own homestead. We are trying to 
leave him a producer on a small scale, but with a massed sales 
agency, so that he will have better bargaining power in com- 
petition with other industry.” 
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PACKERS ANXIOUS TO PROMOTE 
STABILIZATION 


FFORTS OF LIVE-STOCK PRODUCERS TO STABIL- 

ize production and marketing of their commodity will 
receive the hearty support of the packing industry, according 
to W. W. Woods, president of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, addressing the annual convention of the packers in 
Chicago on October 21. 


“Wide fluctuations in marketing,” said Mr. Woods, “either 
during a short period or from year to year, are unwelcome to 
packer, producer, and consumer. Supply and demand are not 
quickly adjusted to each other. The packer would like to see 
the wide swings in hog production eliminated, because they 
are a source of disorder and dissatisfaction to all concerned. 
A feast or a famine is not a pleasant schedule for any sort 
of good housekeeping; and this is as true of a business house- 
hold as of any other. 

“In some way, production should take account of demand 
in advance. If that could be done, farmer, packer, consumer, 
and retailer wou!d get along fully as profitably and a good 
deal more satisfactorily. 

“From the viewpoint of the packing industry, it would be 
much better to have a reasonably adequate supply of product 
at all times than to have to deal first with a shortage and then 
with a glut. That is the packer’s interest, and he believes it 
is similar to the interest of others.” 


REFORMING THE MEAT BUSINESS 


EVOLUTIONIZING THE MEAT BUSINESS FROM 

top to bottom is the ambitious goal of an enthusiast 
named Samuel Slotkin, who, besides, is president of the Hy- 
grade Food Products Corporation. This corporation recently 
assumed control of the five packing plants of Allied Packers, 
Inc., in Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Wheeling, W. Va., and To- 
peka, Kan. “The butcher-shop is out of date,” confidently 
declares Mr. Slotkin, as quoted in the National Provisioner for 
October 19. “The meat business—the whole packing business 
—is old-fashioned. It needs to be reorganized—revolutionized. 


It will be. I am going to lead the packing business to 
success.” 


“My first and immediate job,” continues Mr. Slotkin, “is 
complete reorganization of my business. My plants in the East 
and the newly acquired ones in the West will all be organized 
as a unit, for concentration upon one idea. I am going to 
make my business the prepared-meat business. 

“There ought to be more money for producers—better 
prices to growers of live stock. There will be, when the entire 
industry is reorganized to meet the demands of the public. 

“The way for packers to meet the new competition is to 
overtake it. The new competition has its beginnings in the 
kitchen. The housewife becomes more and more impatient 
with the old ways. The kitchen grows smaller and simpler. 
The distance from the packing plant to the kitchen grows 
shorter. New methods of packing and merchandising will re- 
duce waste and eliminate intermediate charges and overhead. 

“Long ago I saw that raw meats would eventually dis- 
appear from the public eye—that a butcher-shop, old-style, 
would in time become a curiosity. The housewife will buy, 
quickly and satisfactorily, the ready package of meat she 
wants—steak, pork chops for three or six, lamb stew, any- 
thing, fresh or frozen or prepared—what you will! 

“Nothing new in it, really! Just a swifter development 
in these swifter days. System has changed men’s routine of 
life. It is now changing women’s routine.” 


Through the acquisition by the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany of an interest in the Hygrade Corporation, the latter 
will supply the United Cigar Stores, the Happiness Candy 
Stores, and the Neve and Whelan Drug Stores with its prod- 
ucts. A contract has been entered into with the Beacon Light 
Oil Company, a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, for the establishment of food and refreshment 
stands at service stations in New York City. 
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THE MARCH OF THE CORN-BORER 


DVANCE OF THE CORN-BORER IN THE INFESTED 
A region near the Great Lakes has been normal this year, 
according to Dr. W. H. Larrimer, of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy. The past season has generally been unfavorable to the 
spread of the borer. Nevertheless, enough borers are present 
in the older infested sections to cause a serious infestation in 
1930, unless control measures are applied on an adequate 
scale. This is particularly true of the Maumee Valley in north- 
western Ohio. 

“To stop the spread of the borer,” says Dr. Larrimer, 
“would require extermination. To exterminate the borer, we 
should have to make a desert of all the infested territory. It 
is safe to conclude that the borer eventually will spread 
through the entire Corn Belt. Considerable damage will re- 
sult—some of it unavoidable. But this does not imply the 
complete ruin of the corn crop.” 

In Canada, where the damage was severe in 1925 and 
1926, farmers have since been conscientious in applying con- 
trol measures, as a result of which corn acreage is again 
increasing. It is hoped that our own farmers will not be made 
to pay so dearly for their lesson. 

The survey of the Department of Agriculture reveals that 
infestation has spread this year to 314 new townships—3 in 
Pennsylvania, 10 in West Virginia, 137 in Ohio, 105 in Indiana, 
and 59 in Michigan. The farthest point west that the borer 
has been found is Porter County, Indiana, and the farthest 
south is along the Ohio River in Gallia County, Ohio. In Ohio 
and Michigan, losses in yield ranging from 10 to 30 per cent 
have been observed in some fields. 


COLORADO RANGE LAW UPHELD 


N A DECISION HANDED DOWN BY THE DISTRICT 

Court of Colorado, the law providing for division of the 
public domain between cattle and sheep, passed by the last 
state legislature, was held to be constitutional. In the opinion 
of the court, a law having for its purpose regulation of range 
use, and offering a remedy for conflict between the differ- 
ent categories of stockmen, falls under the police power of 
the state, and is valid where there is no conflicting federal 
legislation. 


THE CALENDAR 


November 16-23, 1929—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 20-22, 1929—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Angelo, Tex, 

November 30-December 7, 1929—International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Chicago, Ill. 

November 30-December 7, 1929—Christmas Live Stock Show, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

December 13-14, 1929—Annual Convention of California 
Cattlemen’s Association and Western Cattle Marketing 
Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

December 19-20, 1929—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock 
Growers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 11-16, 1930—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 16-18, 1930—Thirty-third Annual Convention of Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 18-25, 1930—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 23-24, 1930—Annual Convention of Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association, Helena, Mont. 

March 3-5, 1930—Annual Convention of Panhandle Live Stock 
Association, Amarillo, Tex. 

March 9-15, 1930—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 17-23, 1930—Southwest American Live Stock Show, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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CALL FOR CONVENTION 


DENVER, COLO., November 1, 1929. 


To Members of the American National Live 
Stock Association, Affiliated Organiza- 
tions, and Stockmen Generally: 

Call is hereby issued for the Thirty-third 
Annual Convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association, to be held at Denver, 
Colorado, January 16 to 18, inclusive, 1930. 

The year 1929 has been an eventful one for 
agriculture and the live-stock industry. For 
years protests have been repeatedly lodged in 
Washington as to the unfair conditions under 
which the food-producers of the nation were 
laboring; but until recently these protests have 
fallen on deaf ears. Constantly growing in 
volume, however, they could no longer be de- 
nied. As a result, the Federal Farm Board is 
now in existence, and is just beginning to oper- 
ate. It is paying particular attention to mar- 
keting problems, and is encouraging the forma- 
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tion of co-operative associations as the best 


way to solve them. The immediate effect on 
our branch of the industry will perhaps be 
more indirect than direct, but there are many 
possibilities for the future. 


The special session of Congress has also 
devoted itself to revising the tariff. The bill 
adopted by the House was very disappointing, 
but the coalition of Progressive Republicans 
and Democrats in the Senate is rewriting it in 
the interest of agriculture. The country 
should insist that the House concur in the 
measure as returned to the conference com- 
mittee. 

An attempt will be made during the coming 
regular session of Congress to put Mexican im- 
migration on the quota basis. Unless the meas- 
ure contains a provision safeguarding the in- 
terests of those dependent upon this class of 
labor, this legislation should be opposed. 

The work of government beef-grading has 
been lagging—largely through lack of funds. 
It is essential that this service be continued and 
expanded. To that end, a sufficient appropria- 
tion should be secured from Congress. 

More adequate financing of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board has been under 
discussion at every live-stock meeting during 
the past year. We hope a final recommenda- 
tion can be made at our meeting. 

The financial situation has given stockmen 
cause for real concern, both as to financing 
their own operations at reasonable rates of in- 
terest, and as to properly financing feeders in 
the Corn Belt who purchase the bulk of our 
output. It is to be hoped that the recent crash 
in the stock market will mean that less funds 
will be sent there for investment, and conse- 
quently more be made available in the agricul- 
tural areas. 

The President has appointed a committee 
to make a careful study of the public domain, 
and to make recommendations as to the advis- 
ability of turning surface rights back to the 
several states. This will probably delay the 
proposed leasing bill. 

Docket No. 17000—the Western Live Stock 
Rate Structure Case—has been argued before 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission, and is 
now under consideration. Demands were 
made by all representatives of producers and 
by state railway commissions that the final re- 
sult be more in keeping with the spirit of the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution than was the examin- 
ers’ report. 

The Packers’ Consent Decree is again being 
considered by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Omaha commission 
rate case has been argued before the United 
States Supreme Court, and decision is expected 
soon after the Christmas recess. The Packers 
and Stock-Yards Administration has ordered 
stock-yard hearings at various live-stock mar- 
kets, to consider the fairness of their schedules 
of charges. 

These, and many other matters, will be 
fully discussed at the convention, and their 
effect on the industry considered. The pro- 
gram is being arranged to throw further light 
on many subjects of interest. 

A full attendance is urged, in order that the 
work of the convention may be well considered 
in every line of action, and that it may be truly 
representative of the best thought of the in- 
dustry. 

VICTOR CULBERSON, 
President. 
F. E. MOLLIN, 
Secretary. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE ABOUT BEEF- 
GRADING? 


N OUR SEPTEMBER ISSUE, CHARLES E. 
| Collins, of Kit Carson, Colorado, called attention 

to the lack of agreement between figures pub- 
lished in the sixth annual report of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and the deduction drawn by the 
authors of the report to the effect that “government 
beef-grading has steadily increased.” On the face of 
the figures, Mr. Collins pointed out, the first four 
months of 1929, with which the report ended, actually 
showed a decrease in beef-grading of 566,192 pounds 
from the corresponding period of 1928. With refer- 
ence to the statement contained in the report, that 
“marked increases were in evidence for the month 
of May,” Mr. Collins suggested that THE PRODUCER 
try to get later statistics than those made public, in 
order to see whether the situation meanwhile had 
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changed sufficiently to bear out the claim of an 
increase. This we set about to do, and have obtained 
the following official data: 


GOVERNMENT BEEF-GRADING FOR EIGHT MONTHS 
(Pounds) 


1928 1929 








Non-Fee Basis Fee Basis 
Se ER PRPEINTE 2 ih eee 1,520,750 2,108,516 
PROURURES oe 2,093,300 1,796,105 
PURER oid eee ee ed 3,555,200 2,492,088 
PERT oe eae 3,075,050 3,281,399 
BU oS 8 err ele ee ae 4,049,100 4,166,039 
BUG .c. Rees ee 5,201,350 3,868,967 
Total for six months......19,494,750 17,718,114 
Fee Basis Fee Basis 
OU on ihe ee ee 2,622,801 4,353,332 
PORE ere 2,993,515 3,986,326 
Total for two months...... 5,616,316 8,339,658 
Total for eight months....25,111,066 26,052,772 


From this table it appears that, barring the 
relapse in June of this year, the mathematics of the 
Meat Board was not quite so far awry as surmised 
by Mr. Collins, even if prophetically based upon things 
to come rather than present actualities. Part of the 
decline in the early months of 1929, as compared with 
the previous year, was undoubtedly due to the change 
from a free to a fee basis, beginning with July, 1928, 
which threw the cost of the service on the customer. 
The small appropriation asked for was denied by Con- 
gress. In addition to this, we understand that even 
the income derived from the fees was not made avail- 
able for the use of the grading service, but was turned 
into the general funds of the government, thus fur- 
ther handicapping the undertaking in a financial 
sense. 

Making all due allowance for these factors, it 
must, nevertheless, be admitted that beef-grading so 
far has not proved the unqualified success hoped for 
by its sponsors when the movement was inaugurated. 
In spite of the endeavors of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which has taken a keen interest in this mat- 
ter and done all it could with the scant means at its 
disposal, progress, at best, has been slow and fal- 
tering. 

Much of the blame for this must be laid at the 
door of certain branches of the industry which, as a 
class, have failed to co-operate whole-heartedly. The 
lion’s share in keeping a program of this sort going 
naturally falls to the retailer. To start at the other 
end by stirring up our millions of housewives to in- 
sist upon the label would be too much of a job—would 
take too long and cost too much. It is for the indi- 


vidual market man, convinced of the merits of the 
plan, to arouse the interest of the public by display- 
ing his beef cuts with the government label, calling 
attention to the advantages of the guarantee of qual- 
ity—and incidentally reaping the benefit from a stim- 
ulated demand. But the support of retailers has in 
most instances been only lukewarm. 
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' Neither have some of the packers been over- 
enthusiastic. From what we can learn, they have 
taken a more or less passive attitude, filling such 
orders for government-stamped beef as came their 
way, but doing little to encourage the project. At the 
same time, a few packers have indorsed the principle 
of grading by adopting a system of private brands. 
But as these brands, or the qualities which they cover, 
do not correspond to the government grades, this has 
only tended to confuse the public. 


Large consumers—hotels, restaurants, public insti- 
tutions, railroads, etc.—have likewise been slow to 
fall into line. This may be due to lack of information 
on the subject. Perhaps the fee of two dollars an 
hour has had something to do with it. In many 
instances, too, where there might be a desire to use 
the service, there has been no service to use. 


This brings us to another reason why so little 
headway has been made. As long as the number of 
cities having government grading is limited to nine, 
the majority of consumers will necessarily remain in 
ignorance that there is any such thing. And as grad- 
ing is made to wait on demand, it is not difficult to 
imagine the result. 

To speed up this important reform, and put it on 
a rational and permanent basis, THE PRODUCER would 
suggest that the following steps be taken at as early 
a date as practicable: 

1. Make the service free. 

2. Make it uniform, nation-wide, and regulated 
by grading act. 

3. Have it cover all packing plants in the country 
that are now under federal inspection. 

4. Extend the number of grades as far as prac- 
tical. 


Such a program would require additional legisla- 
tion and an appropriation to put it into effect. This 
ebstacle should be overcome by the aid of friends of 
the live-stock industry in Congress. As a beginning, 
the Department of Agriculture is seeking a grant of 
$50,000. In this it has the support of the American 
National Live Stock Association and all the organiza- 
tions back of it, as well as of the National Live Stock 
and. Meat Board—the former active in bringing about 
the beef-grading experiment, and the latter having 
cirected it from the beginning. With such an initial 
sum at its command, the government could throw 
itself aggressively into the work and proceed to ex- 
pand its frame. 

Nation-wide application should be the goal. This, 
probably, cannot be had without compulsion, which 
again would require action by Congress. While our 
lawmakers are deliberating, the department, having 
shown by its acceptance of the program that it is 
convinced that stamping is a good thing, instead of 
waiting for sufficient demand to spring up to justify 
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action, should take matters in hand as soon as the 
money is available, anticipating and creating demand 
by placing graders at all the principal markets. 
Further, it is our opinion that labeling, now lim- 
ited to the three top grades—“prime,” “choice,” and 
“good”’—should be extended. The objection to includ- 
ing the lower grades is, of course, that many people, 
feeling compelled to buy the cheaper qualities, would 
balk at the evidence of the true character of their 
purchase. In the nature of things, a certain amount 
of low-class beef will always be raised. The packer 
and the retailer must get rid of it as best they can. 
No undue hindrance should be put in their way, nor 
in that of the producer who may not have the facili- 
ties for growing a better brand. Hence we would 
suggest that, for the present, only one more grade be 
added, possibly to be named “medium,” and that the 
extension of the service to all grades be deferred 
until such time as the trade appears to be ready for 
it. To obviate the difficulty of applying descriptive 
adjectives to the less desirable qualities, it has been 
proposed by C. M. O’Donel, of Bell Ranch, New Mex- 
ico, that numbers be used instead of names, labeling 
the various grades No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, etc.—on the 
theory that a high number is less repellent than a 
low epithet. This suggestion has much to commend it. 


Finally, let the government establish standard 
grades for beef, similar to the uniform grades for live 
cattle now in use at stock-yards under federal inspec- 
tion, so that a given name—or number—would mean 
the same thing everywhere and at all times. To these 
standards every processor and dealer should be made 
to conform. Erasion of a label, or the substitution 
of another, should be a punishable offense. If indi- 
vidual packers, or anyone else, should wish to put 
their own names or trademarks on the cuts, in addi- 
tion to the government label, that, of course, would 
be perfectly legitimate. 

As an alternative plan, THE PRODUCER would sug- 
gest a system of private grading, according to gov- 
ernment standards, and to be enforced by the govern- 
ment, but paid for by the processor. This plan, also 
to be compulsory and of nation-wide application, would 
require considerably less of an appropriation, the 
expense to the government being limited to the sal- 
aries of inspectors. It would have the additional 
advantage of being likely to meet with a more ready 
acceptance on the part of the packer, in that the 
details as well as the personnel of the grading service 
would remain under his direct control. This system, 
too, would probably demand some new legislation. 


It is our conviction that only through the adoption 
of some such program as one or the other of those 
outlined above can all the possibilities of beef-grading 
be realized and its full benefits be made available. 
It would be a thousand pities if this reform, hailed 
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with so much expectancy, and so sound in principle 
and practicable of execution that it now is finding 
imitators both in Canada and Great Britain, should 
be allowed to fail through the apathy of those in 
whose behalf it was initiated, through the passive 
opposition of the few to whom it will mean a little 
inconvenience, or through a lack of appreciation of 
its significance on the part of those who make our 
laws and hold our purse-strings. 


RETAILERS INDORSE GOVERNMENT 
GRADING 


" HO OR WHAT IS RETARDING THE FED- 
W\ eral grading of beef?” asks the National 
Message, organ of the National Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers, in its October issue, report- 
ing the proceedings of the annual convention of the 
association at Detroit in August. “In every report of 
the officers at the convention there was some mention 
of federal grading, and genuine regret that funds 
were not made available to the Department of Agri- 
culture to continue the work, let alone expanding it.” 
Attention is drawn to false reports being circulated 
among members of the trade, to the effect that beef- 
grading will cost the individual retailer about $2 a 
carcass, whereas the truth is that 5 to 51 cents a 
carcass is the expense involved, depending on the 
slaughter-house submitting its “kill’ to the graders. 
This cost, we are told, could be further reduced to less 
than 2 cents a carcass, “if the proper spirit of co- 
operation existed in the meat industry.” 

A resolution passed by the convention refers to 
“misrepresentation and substitution in wholesale and 
retail distribution of meats” as “a growing evil,” 
penalizing the live-stock producer, and calls upon 
Congress to direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
expand the work of grading, “thereby giving the 
housewife the protection of sale of meat by grade, 
and simultaneously giving the producer the protec- 
tion he is entitled to, of receiving a price commensu- 
rate to the quality produced.” In another resolution, 
characterizing “‘this splendid work” carried on by the 
Department of Agriculture as “a necessity,” Congress 
is petitioned to appropriate additional funds for beef- 
grading. 

The above may be taken to represent the official 
attitude of the retailers’ association. That the reso- 
lutions commending government grading should have 
been adopted by the convention is, of course, gratify- 
ing, though perhaps not surprising—who would care 
to put himself on record as opposing a reform, the 
principal object of which is to do away with a “grow- 
ing evil”? It is to the individual retailer, however, 
that we must look for results in this matter. To what 
extent can he—in his daily, private practice—be ex- 
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pected to back up the sentiments voiced by his asso- 
ciation? Are we in error when we say that few re- 
tailers in the past have shown an undue amount of 
enthusiasm in supporting the beef-grading program? 


This, it may be, has been due to misapprehension 
with regard to the aim of the movement or, as indi- 
cated in the preceding, with regard to its cost. If so, 
the stand of the association should clear the atmos- 
phere. It may also be that the rank and file of re- 
tailers have been subject to a change of heart. In 
any event, the indorsement of the national associa- 
tion, so unequivocally expressed, cannot but tend to 
exert a helpful influence in the advancement of this 
important work. 


BEEF IN DINING-CARS 


ISCRIMINATION AGAINST BEEF BY RAIL- 

i roads is one of the many problems with which 

the cattleman at present has to contend, and 

has been a contributing cause in declining beef con- 

sumption. Few who travel extensively have failed 

to notice the tendency of managers of dining-cars, 

and restaurants under railway control, to give beef 

dishes an inferior or obscure place on the menu, fea- 

turing instead salads, fruit, and dairy products, or 
some meat other than beef. 


This is hardly a “square deal,” especially in view 
of the fact that cattle-raising or feeding is one of the 
principal occupations of large sections of the country, 
and the transportation of cattle and their products 
an important source of income for the carriers. In 
the hope that they might be induced to change their 
policy in this respect, the below letter has been 
addressed to the management of western railway 
lines by the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation: 


Travelers in all parts of the country are complaining with 
increasing frequency of the absence of beef from the menus 
of dining-cars and railroad lunch-rooms, or its relegation to 
such a subordinate place as to escape the notice of many pas- 
sengers. Where beef is featured at all, it is mostly in the 
shape of high-priced cuts—like sirloin and T-bone steaks— 
as if with the deliberate intent of discouraging its consump- 
tion. In vain may one look for such moderate-priced deli- 
cacies as round-steak, pot-roast, or the stews and other delec- 
table dishes concocted out of the neglected forequarter. On 
certain roads, whose bills-of-fare are chemically free from any 
mention of beef, steaks may be had when ordered; but the 
order is executed with a show of silent protest. 


It is to this situation that we wish respectfully to call 
your attention. If your road is one of the exceptions to what 
we believe to be the general rule, it should consider itself 
exempt from any criticism implied herein. 


The live-stock industry, it need hardly be pointed out, is 
one of the major industries of the United States. In a large 
section of the country it is yet the leading industry. The trans- 
portation of cattle and their product constitutes an important 
source of revenue for the railroad lines serving this territory, 
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of which yours is one. There is thus, or should be, a com- 
munity of interests between the cattleman and the carrier. 
Whatever conduces to the prosperity of the former should be 
of vital concern to the latter. Railroads in the past have 
repeatedly acknowledged this mutuality, regarding themselves 
as the natural allies of the producer. 

Just at this time the cattleman needs all the encourage- 
ment he can get. While it is true that conditions are more 
favorable today than they were during the depression follow- 
ing the World War, it is no less true that it will take years for 
the industry to overcome the setback which it then suffered. 
If the producer is now to be penalized for higher beef prices 
by growing curtailment of consumption, he may well have 
reason to wonder how much better off he is. 

Promoters of rival food interests have not been slow to 
take advantage of rising beef cost to butter their own bread, 
bolstering up the punctured health argument by the equally 
mischievous economic fallacy of the saving to be effected by 
using this or that substitute. If the public in many instances 
has “fallen for” this attack, and has even been induced to 
experiment with a vegetarian diet, it is not due to a natural 
preference, but simply to misinformation. Through the policy 
of largely withdrawing beef from their dining-car service— 
presumably on the plea that there is a bigger profit in other 
foods—the railroads have, unwittingly, put themselves in the 
position of playing into the hands of these propagandists. 


As a matter of fact, beef is high only in an absolute, not 
in a relative, sense. It is a secret to nobody that all living 
expenses have advanced materially since the war. Beef cost 
today, taking the cheaper cuts with the dearer ones, averages 
little higher than the mean of other food commodities, exclu- 
sive of eggs and dairy products. If nutritive value, whole- 
someness, digestibility, and palatability are considered, it is 
actually lower. Americans, by instinct and inheritance, are a 
beef-eating people. Uninfluenced by extraneous factors, they 
will remain so. By placing more emphasis on the cheaper 
portions of the beef carcass than is done at present, consump- 
tion will be increased, distribution facilitated, and consumers 
will have their eyes opened to a source of tasty, nourishing 
dishes with which many of them are now unacquainted. 

In an effort to counteract the unwarranted assertions of 
other food-manufacturers, and the erroneous impression that 
beef is disproportionately high, producers have lately banded 


together and inaugurated a campaign for placing the true~ 


facts concerning beef before consumers. This movement, under 
the direction of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, is 
designed to reach every part of the country. Many agencies 
have been enlisted in the work—packers, retailers, house- 
wives, educational institutions, the radio, the public press. To 
make the campaign the more effective, the active co-operation 
of the railroads should be added. 

May we count on your favorable response to this appeal 
by restoring beef to its proper place in the dining-car and 
restaurant service of the lines under your control? 


Besides that of the American National Live Stock 
Association, the letter bears the signatures of many 
state associations. 


England Starts Beef-Grading 


An experiment in government grading and marking of 
home-killed beef was started in London on October 7. In proof 
of the support given the plan by the wholesale trade, it is 
stated that the amount of unmarked beef at the Smithfield 
market was infinitesimal. As in the United States, marking 
as yet is purely voluntary. 
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ESPITE FREE BUYING OF STOCK CATTLE 

throughout October, replacement for the period has been 
considerably less in a numerical sense, and much greater with 
respect to tonnage, compared with that of the corresponding 
period of 1928. The obvious sequence will be diminished beef 
production during the ensuing twelve months. Last fall feed- 
ers took out maturity and weight; this season they have dodged 
both. 

Conjecture as to feeders’ intentions is absurd. What may 
happen is that the winter market for fat light cattle will be 
remunerative; in which event many steers that would other- 
wise be carried along will come back to market early—espe- 
cially following a season when long feeds have been unprofit- 
able. Unless popular demand undergoes a radical change 
overnight, it will continue to concentrate on light cattle. Year- 
ings are always scarce during the December-to-June period, 
and the prospect for light fat cattle susceptible of substitu- 
tion—“phony” yearlings—is promising. 

If, with the passing of the old crop of big cattle, which 
cannot be long deferred, the market comes back in somewhat 
emphatic fashion, feeders will stuff such cattle as they pos- 
sess, make a turn-over, and return to the market intent on 
replacement. In such a development, they will reverse their 
present policy by taking weight. The average feeder is pre- 
disposed to gamble, and is addicted to the short-keep policy. 
The fascination of that game is the uncertainty of the draw, 
and feeders are invariably optimistic when the trend of values 
is upward. 

The crop of thin cattle laid in this season is a safe crop, 
in the sense that it was acquired at prices low enough to pay 
out, unless something unforeseen happens. Under continuous 
heavy receipts, an army of fat cattle has been absorbed with 
reasonable celerity at a range of $12 to $15.50 per cwt., mainly. 
If that trading basis can be maintained, cattle replaced at $9 
to $11.50 should pay out. A year ago, when feeders were 
loaded to the guards with steers laid in at $12 to $14 per ewt., 
and up to $15 in many instances, the outlook was somewhat 
lugubrious. That prospect has been reversed. If feeders do 
not clean up on recently purchased stockers, there is scant 
hope for maintaining the industry on a reasonably profitable 
basis. All the handwriting on the wall favors the feeder. 
Give him a profitable season, and he will be less conservative 
when he returns for replacement. What the whole industry 
needs at this juncture is a remunerative season for the pur- 
pose of restoring confidence. 

Cut weekly beef production 10 to 15 per cent, and killers 
will ride hard in quest of cooler-replenishment material. Job- 
bers, chain stores, and other beef-dispensing agencies may 
not run into the same profitable going as they have experi- 
enced this year, but the feeder will have an inning, improving 
his psychology and fortifying the strategic position of the 
commercial breeder. . 


Packing Plants for Russia 


The Soviet government, during the next five years, plans 
to spend about. $50,000,000 on new meat, cold-storage, and 
edible-oil plants, and on modernizing existing packing facili- 
ties. The largest meat plant to be constructed will be at Mos- 
cow, with a daily capacity of 4,000 cattle, 1,000 calves, 7,500 
hogs, and 6,000 sheep. In addition, six complete plants will 
be built at other centers in European Russia and Siberia. 
American equipment and methods will be used for the most 
part. 
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WHY ADVERTISE BEEF? 
BELL RANCH, N. M., November 1, 1929. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


I think it was Mr. R. P. Lamont who some years ago 
psycho-analyzed the cattleman as suffering from the “martyr 
complex.” Those days have passed, and many of the cattle- 
men have passed with them—no small number to the martyr’s 
crown. Those who have survived have tasted some of that 
measure of prosperity which attaches to contraction of output 
where there is no marked narrowing of demand. We are 
still restless, but the psychosis has changed. If I had to make 
the diagnosis today, I should call the prevailing complaint the 
“salesman complex.” 


We have fed full of the success literature of the popular 
magazines. We have pursued our favorite authors through 
the pages of the Saturday Evening Post, and if our eyes have 
wandered to the adjacent columns where advertisements are 
cunningly placed ‘next to high-priced reading matter”—well, 
that is what they were placed there for, and we admire the 
shrewdness of the advertiser. We have read of the results 
obtained by a lavish expenditure on “national” advertising. 
And we have said to ourselves: “Why cannot we, too, do 
likewise? Why cannot we emulate the mounting figures of 
sales that dazzle us with their rows of ciphers? If a tooth- 
paste or a fountain-pen or a breakfast food, why not beef?” 
We may overlook the fact that tooth-pastes and fountain-pens 
and breakfast foods are, or were when they were first intro- 
duced, new articles under new names. It was necessary to 
familiarize the public with those names. But is not that also 
within our reach? I submit the following display: 


BOVINA—THE NEW FOOD 
Try A STEAK WITH YOUR DINNER 
Vim, Vigor, Vitality, Vitamines 


It is true that a campaign of advertising such as is pro- 
posed might cost an annual million or more. But what is a 
million between friends? It is only a question of distributing 
the burden. It will be well spent if we can bring the con- 
sumer to a proper recognition of the value of beef in the 
diet. 

Now, the plain facts are that domestic consumption is not 
only taking care of domestic production, but also of the entire 
surplus of our Canadian neighbors. Not only that, but we 
have gone down to Mexico and swept clean her northern states 
of their party-colored herds of steers, until our pastures have 
come to look like meadows starred with wild flowers “white 
and pied and blue.” Nor is this yet all. The British domin- 
ions “down under” have heard the call and have sent their 
ships round half the circumference of the planet to discharge 
their frozen cargoes into the capacious maw of the beef-hungry 
American. I have not yet mentioned the flood of canned meat 
from South America, which showed an increase in 1928 of 53 


per cent over the total imports of 1927—50,500,000 as com- 
pared with 33,000,000 pounds. 


The purpose of this letter is to suggest that, if half the 
thought and half the energy that are being expended on plan- 
ning a campaign of advertising were devoted to persuading 
Congress to give us some measure of protection against for- 
eign competition, they would be employed to better advantage. 
If this suggestion does not meet with favor, it is at least in- 
cumbent on those who favor broadcast advertising to explain 
from what source the additional demand which they hope to 
create is to be met. 


The National Live Stock and Meat Board has done good 
work in the past and should do more in the future. Not the 
least valuable of its activities have been the courses in “home 
economics” (in plainer language, cooking) and the lamb- and 
beef-cutting demonstrations for the instruction of the house- 
wife and the retail meat-dealer. I hope to see that work con- 
tinued and extended; and a practical plan should be devised, 
for that end and others, to add to the financial resources of the 
board up to 200 or 300 per cent of its present annual revenues. 


It’s a mad world, my masters! And if we cannot play a 
part in the comedy, we can at least enjoy the humors of the 
passing show. Nothing funnier has happened in a long time 
than the effort of the cattlemen of the country, whose product 
is on an import basis, to raise a million dollars “to put beef 
over.” 


C. M. O’DONEL. 


TARIFF! TARIFF! TARIFF! 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., October 10, 1929. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The census of 1910 disclosed the fact that about half of 
our population lived on the farms in this country. The census 
of 1920 discloses the astounding fact that only 35 per cent of 
our population remained and lived on the farms, the rest 
living in cities. And the census of 1930 will probably show 
that not more than 25 or 30 per cent are now on the farms. 
The policy of free trade and low tariff, as well as indifference 
toward the farming interests of this country by Congress, is 
in a measure responsible for this condition. Gibbon’s “Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire” forcibly depicts the fall of 
Rome as being due to the decline of agriculture, the gather- 
ing of men in cities, and discontent and weakening of its 
rural population. Are we to repeat that folly in the United 
States? It looks that way to me, at the rate our population is 
changing from farm to city. Judging the future by the past 
twenty years, we shall soon have no farmers. 


Our national policy for some years has created special 
favors or privileges for manufacturing interests; hence these 
census figures proclaim a positive effect—i. e., the decline of 
The cause of this decline is readily disclosed by 


agriculture. 
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observation and analysis. Our governmental policy of free 
trade and low tariff leaves the products of the farmer and 
stockman open to world competition. The producer and feeder 
of live stock is being reduced to the level of a gambler. His 
calculations cannot be based on his own cost of production, but 
rather he must be able to forecast the cost of production of 
mutton in New Zealand and Australia, and the cost of Argen- 
tine beef, all of which can be landed at our own seaports, where 
only a low import duty is collected. What farmer or feeder 
can meet such unjust competition? Financial ruin would be 
his lot under such conditions. 

Secondly, the wage question and the exorbitant cost of all 
materials and supplies used on the farms must be considered. 
Unlike the manufacturer, the merchant, or the banker, each 
of whom can curtail operations when trouble brews, the farmer, 
with a crop in the ground, or with live stock on the farm, 
range, or in the feed-lot, must go on to the end. His only 
recourse is to remember, when the next year rolls around, not 
to plant his acres and, so far as is possible, to liquidate his 
live stock. This is what has been happening since 1920, until 
the last two years, and what will happen in greater measure 
in each of the years to come, unless a wise government learns 
that agriculture and live stock must be made prosperous indus- 
tries. 

Our people can neither eat nor wear railroads, banks, and 
steel products. Of what avail are all these to a starving or an 
unclothed people? Are these United States blind to what is 
so apparent? Fundamentally and primarily, and by reason 
of nature’s bountiful gifts, we should be the agricultural nation 
of the world. Our manufactures should be our by-products. 


The agricultural interests of the United States demand 
that a protective tariff be placed on imports of agricultural 
products, whether furnished by the people of the British 
Empire or by others, so long as there are ample supplies for 
home consumption available in our markets. Let our distressed 
agriculture at least have a fair chance in its own market, and 
let the products now coming here to get American gold be sent 
to Europe’s needy millions. Let the United States fully regard 
the position of its city dwellers and factory workers, but at 
the same time not be oblivious to the source of supply and to 
its need of a thrifty, contented, rural citizenship. Let us have 
a protective tariff on the products of the farm and ranch, until 
these industries are restored to a normal condition. A tariff 
is also necessary on manufactures and other industries, but is 
not needed in the same degree as on agriculture and stock- 
raising. Had there been no embargo in force the past three or 
four years against countries where foot-and-mouth disease had 


appeared, we should not have had the increase in the price of 


live stock that occurred during that time. The tariff under 
which we were operating was not sufficient. 
IkE T. PRYOR. 


SLAUGHTER OF ELK 


HYATTVILLE, Wy0., November 2, 1929. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The open season on elk in the Big Horn Mountains is over. 
The section thrown open was not large, but nowhere in the 
West were natural conditions more suitable or more ideal than 
on this preserve. The elk that stocked this country were 
shipped in from Jackson Hole about fifteen years ago, had 
multiplied manifold, and our game commissioners thought it 
time to turn the hunters loose. 

In they came, from north, east, south, and west—in tour- 
ing cars, in trucks, in wagons, and with pack outfits. Elk- 
hunting in the Big Horns—how romantic it sounded! How 
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it recalled the good old days when every settler got his winter’s 
meat! Every man and every boy who could get away hark- 
ened to the call. The season’s opening found them, like the 
picket line of an army, scouting from every patch of timber, 
every creek and hilltop, where elk could be found. Why not? 
Hadn’t they paid taxes to stock this reserve? Hadn’t they 
waited patiently for fifteen years for this opportunity? As 
the drunken cowboy said, “It’s my night to howl,” so it was 
their day to kill. And kill they did. The game, domesticated 
and friendly toward man, saw nothing to menace it in the 
many camp-fires, the peering eyes, and the stealthy movements 
within its domain. 

On the morning of October 1, shooting began from the 
northern boundary of the preserve to the southern, from the 
western and eastern slopes to the summit of the mountains. 
There was no rest, no quarter—enemies everywhere. Fleeing 
from one attack, the game ran into another. Seeking shelter 
in the heavy timber, it was driven out to be killed by parties 
ambushed on its trail. Starting across an open valley, its 
leader was shot. Panic-stricken and bewildered, the elk ran 
around in a circle, while their one-time protector poured lead 
into the milling mass. 

This went on for two weeks, from daylight till dark— 
two weeks of slaughter! Every man must get his elk, even 
if more wounded ones dragged away to die and spoil than were 
bagged. The cattle on the reserve had not yet gone down, 
and in many places their rotting carcasses have been found— 
the victims of chance bullets. The state must make this good. 

In my judgment, the season should not be opened until 
November 1, and one week would be plenty. It was impossible 
to save all of the hundreds of elk killed, as the weather was 
warm, and the moment the hunters left the high ranges the 
meat began to spoil. True, many carcasses were rushed to 
cold storages and thereby saved, but it is a safe bet that one- 
third spoiled. 

I am not criticising the parties who opened the season, 
nor the hunters who killed the game—they were within their 
rights. But I do deplore this wholesale slaughter. It will 
take ten years to restock this preserve. Before another open 
season is declared, let us hope that some measure will be worked 
out to prevent this massacre. 

R. D. MERCER. 


A DOE ANTELOPE WITH HORNS 


ROGERSON, IpA., October 14, 1929. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


With reference to the controversy taking place in the 
columns of your magazine about a year ago as to whether 
doe antelopes have horns, I am offering tangible evidence in 
the form of a skull of a female antelope, with horns attached, 
which I am forwarding to you by parcel post. 

The horns, although small, are well developed. This, in 
my opinion, should settle the question. 

J. E. HARRIS. 

[The skull is on exhibition at THE PRODUCER office, where 


anyone who still doubts the fact of the horned doe may view it. 
—EDITOR. } 


Beef-Grading in Canada 


Grading and branding of beef is now in operation in Can- 
ada. Two grades are marked—“choice,” which will carry a red 
band, and “good,” which will have a blue band. The brands 
will be so applied that a portion of them will be visible on 
any retail cut. 
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IN CONGRESS 


Tariff Developments 


N OCTOBER 3, THE SENATE, WITHOUT A RECORD 

vote, accepted an amendment, proposed by a majority of 
the Finance Committee, directing the Tariff Commission to 
convert existing ad-valorem duties, which are based on foreign 
valuations, into equivalent percentages of domestic values. 

Another amendment, proposed by Senator George, of 
Georgia, providing for the creation of the office of “consumers’ 
counsel,” was adopted on October 17. This counsel is to be 
appointed by the President, with the consent of the Senate, 
and is to represent the consuming public in all proceedings 
and investigations before the Tariff Commission. He is fur- 
ther directed to report to Congress annually, and may initiate 
independent investigations, 

President Hoover, on October 19, sustained his second 
defeat in the tariff fight when, by a vote of 42 to 34, a coali- 
tion of western and southern senators, led by Norris, of 
Nebraska, tacked the debenture scheme onto the pending 
measure. This form of farm relief, already twice approved 
by the Senate during the extra session, is strongly opposed 
by the President, who considers it unsound in principle. The 
debenture plan, it will be remembered, provides that exporters 
of agricultural products are to receive certificates from the 
United States Treasury to the amount of one-half of the 
import duties on similar commodities imported. The Norris 
amendment differs from that at issue last spring, in that it 
would permit the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem the 
certificates at not less than 98 per cent of their face value. 
In the rider to the Agricultural Marketing Act there was no 
provision for government redemption, but export certificates 
were negotiable, and might be applied by any importer on 
goods brought into the country. Presumably the object of 
this change is to guard against speculation. Other changes 
are the inclusion of products manufactured from farm com- 
modities, and the extension of the plan to cotton, on which 
the debenture would be 2 cents a pound. In order to dis- 
courage overproduction, it is provided that curtailment shall 
be resorted to when production of commodities on which the 
debenture is applicable shall have increased more than 20 per 
cent. Certificates would be issued by the Treasury only on 
recommendation of the Federal Farm Board. 

On October 21, a motion, introduced by Senator Thomas, 
of Oklahoma, to recommit the tariff bill for the purpose of 
limiting it to agricultural products, was voted down, 64 to 14. 
Last June a similar move on the part of Senator Borah, of 
Idaho, was lost by a single vote—39 to 38. This cleared the 
way for consideration of rate schedules, of which there are 
fifteen groups. 


* * * 


Heeding requests from many sides that he take a hand 
in the matter and try to rescue the tariff bill from the mud- 
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dle into which it has drifted, and possibly save it from extinc- 
tion, President Hoover, on the last day of October, after a 
series of conferences with Republican leaders, issued a state- 
ment calling upon Congress to pass the measure before the 
first of December, and not through inaction to admit its inabil- 
ity to legislate. 

When the bill gets into conference, there will be a serious 
clash with the House, if not a deadlock. It is generally felt 
that friends of the measure will not risk sending it to the 
White House containing the much-mooted debenture provision, 
thereby inviting a veto. Hence we may well take it that, if 
a bill is passed, this amendment will be omitted, and that pos- 
sibly also the President’s powers under the flexible provision 
will be restored. To agree to this program, the Senate would 
be in position to bargain for concessions in return. From such 
a situation, agriculture should be the gainer. 

* * * 


Secretary Mollin is again in Washington, keeping in close 
touch with developments. 


* Ea % 


On the last day of October, events in Congress had forced 
the general admission that the western Republicans (the so- 
called “Progressives”) and their Democratic allies had the 
votes to rewrite the bill according to their own ideas. While 
some of the most reactionary of the “old guard” insist that 
such a course will kill the bill, in that the House will never 
accept it, this belief is by no means shared by everyone at 
Washington. The chances for getting a law that is really 
helpful to agriculture at present seem brighter than at any 
previous time, although it is not at all likely that it can be 
put through until well within the new year. 


Public Lands 


Unrestricted cession of mineral as well as surface rights 
of unappropriated public lands to the states in which the lands 
are located is provided for in a bill (S. 1593) introduced by 
Senator King, of Utah. The only exceptions made are Indian 
and military reservations, and lands under litigation. A com- 
panion bill (S. 1594) would establish a branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in one of the public-land states, to which 
would be transferred the functions of the General Land Office, 
the Bureau of Mines, the Geological Survey, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the National 
Park Service. 

Plans for calling stockmen’s representatives from western 
states before the Committee on Public Lands of the House 
this winter have been formulated by Representative Colton, of 
Utah. The purpose of these hearings would be to consider 
federal legislation providing regulation of grazing upon the 
public domain, which Mr. Colton deems preferable to President 
Hoover’s suggestion of turning the surface rights to the lands 
over to the states. 
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PUBLIC LAND COMMISSION 


RESIDENT HOOVER, ON OCTOBER 18, ANNOUNCED 

that fourteen persons had accepted membership on the 
Commission on Conservation and Administration of the Public 
Domain. The full personnel of the commission will number 
about twenty, of whom two will be women, the President 
declared. All of the eleven public-land states will be given rec- 
ognition, and four members will represent the public at large. 
In addition, Secretary of the Interior Ray L. Wilbur and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde will be members ex 
officio. 


The fourteen members so far named are: 


Chairman: 

James R, Garfield, of Ohio, former Secretary of the 
Interior. 
For the general public: 

George H. Lorimer, of Pennsylvania, editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

James P. Goodrich, former governor of Indiana. 

W. B. Greeley, former chief of the Forest Service. 

Gardner Cowles, of Iowa, newspaper publisher. 
For the individual states: 

Arizona—Rudolph Koechler, president of the Arizona Tax- 
payers’ Association. 

California—Elwood Mead, director of the Reclamation 
Service. 

Colorado—Charles J. Moynihan, attorney. 

Idaho—I. H. Nash, state land commissioner. 

Montana—I. M. Brandjord, commissioner of state lands 
and investments. 

Nevada—George W. Malone, state engineer. 

New Mexico—H. O. Bursum, former United States senator. 

Utah—William Peterson, geologist. 

Washington—R. K. Tiffany, superintendent of hydraulics 
and reclamation, 


In making public the names of those who have consented 
to serve, President Hoover gave out the following statement 
concerning the scope of the commission’s inquiry: 


“The purpose of the commission is to study the whole 
— of the public domain, particularly the unreserved 
ands. 

“First—There has been overgrazing throughout these 
lands, the value of the ranges having diminished as much as 
80 to 90 per cent in some localities. The major disaster, how- 
ever, is that destruction of the natural cover of the land 
imperils the water supply. The problem, therefore, in this 
sense, is really a problem of water conservation. 

“Second—The question as to what is the best method of 
applying a reclamation service to the West, in order to gain 
real and enlarged conservation of water resources, must be 
considered. 

“Third—The commission is free to consider the questions 
of conservation of oil, coal, and other problems that arise in 
connection with the domain.” 


MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT-FLY ABOUT 
ERADICATED 


OOD NEWS COMES FROM FLORIDA, TO THE EFFECT 

that the Mediterranean fruit-fly, which threw such a scare 
into the hearts of fruit-growers last summer, has been so 
nearly exterminated that entomologists from the Department 
of Agriculture find it difficult to procure enough flies for 
experimental purposes. The fly is now being propagated in 
laboratories, but this method has been found so unsatisfactory 
that a specialist has been sent to Hawaii, where the pest is 
still found in numbers, to study the effect of heat and cold 
sterilization in checking its development. 

Score another for our Department of Agriculture! Prob- 


ably it is too much to hope for similar success in the case of 
the European corn-borer. 
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NEWS OF THE FARM BOARD 


NNOUNCEMENT WAS MADE ON OCTOBER 14 THAT, 

in accordance with the provisions of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, the following products or groups of products have 
been designated as agricultural commodities: (1) cotton; 
(2) dairy products, including fluid milk, cream, cheese, con- 
densed milk, butter, ice-cream, evaporated milk, whole and 
skim-milk powder; (3) grains, including wheat, rye, corn, oats, 
barley, flax, grain sorghums, and buckwheat; (4) rice; (5) live 
stock; (6) wool and mohair; (7) tobacco; (8) poultry and 
eggs; (9) seeds, including alfalfa, clover, timothy, redtop, and 
cther field seeds; (10) potatoes. Additional commodities will 
be designated as soon as sufficient information is available 


upon which to act. 
* * * 


Confirmation of the members of the board was voted by 
the Senate on October 16. Five of them—Messrs. Stone, Den- 
man, Teague, Schilling, and Wilson—were approved without 
a record vote. Chairman Legge received 67 affirmative votes : 
and 18 in opposition, and Messrs. Williams and McKelvie each 
50 for and 27 against. 


* * * 


Final approval of the incorporation papers of the $20,000,- 
000 Farmers’ National Grain Corporation was given at Chicago 
on October 25. The following officers were chosen by the 
organization committee of grain-growers’ representatives 
selected several weeks ago: S, J. Cottington, Stanhope, Iowa, 
president; C. E. Huff, Salina, Kan., vice-president; L. E. Webb, 
Dodge City, Kan., secretary-treasurer. These men will hold 
office until April 1, 1930, when the first annual meeting of the 
corporation will occur. Headquarters will be in Chicago. 


Early in the month it was announced that the Grain Cor- 
poration would be ready to start marketing operations on 
November 1. Advances aggregating $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 
will be made by the board, which stands ready to lend an 
amount of $100,000,000 to grain co-operatives for stabilization 
purposes, and will aid in demanding more from Congress, 
should such be needed. 


“The Federal Farm Board believes that, based on known 
world supply, the present prevailing prices on wheat are too 
low,” said Chairman Legge, addressing the Chicago meeting. 
“The board believes that this unsatisfactory price-level is 
chiefly due to the rapid or disorderly movement which is put- 
ting a large part of the year’s wheat supply on the market 
within a short time. The board also believes that the remedy 
lies in more orderly marketing. In order to assist wheat- 
farmers to hold back their crop, and at the same time have 
money with which to pay their obligations, the board pro- 
poses to loan wheat co-operatives, qualified as borrowers under 
the Capper-Volstead Act, sums sufficient to enforce this plan.” 


* * * 


A resolution to the effect that facilities loans shall be 
limited to co-operative associations belonging to national or 
regional sales organizations, or when such loans will serve to 
encourage the establishment of such central sales agencies, 
has been adopted by the board. Exceptions will be made only 


in emergency cases. 
* * * 


Following a conference of the Federal Farm Board with 
officials of the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, 
the board has requested the Secretary of Agriculture promptly 
to enlarge the crop-reporting and agricultural-outlook service 
in the foreign field. As this would involve special legislation 
and additional funds, a demand for such is to be made of Con- 
gress, supported by the two departments. However, the board 
has expressed its willingness temporarily to carry the expense 
incurred. It is also recommended that a liaison committee 
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be created to co-ordinate the foreign work of the departments 
named. 
* * * 

Direct contact with the agricultural problems of thirty- 
four states was obtained by the board in an informal confer- 
ence with members of the National Association of Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture, in annual session at Washington, 
October 30. Methods looking toward bringing about relief 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act were discussed, and 
policies adopted by the board, as well as steps already taken 
in aid of producers, were reviewed. 


OFFICIAL GRADES FOR LIVE STOCK AND ITS 
PRODUCTS 


BILL AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
A ture to establish uniform standards for the market classi- 
fication and grading of live stock and live-stock products has 
been drafted by the National Live Stock:and Meat Board for 
submission to Congress. The bill provides for the employment 
by the secretary of competent graders to determine and certify 
the market class, grade, and condition of live stock and its 
products handled in interstate commerce, upon the request of 
any interested party, or when such live stock or its products 
are received at places where the secretary shall find it practi- 
cable to provide such service, under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe. 

For this service, fees sufficient to cover cost are to be 
fixed by the secretary and paid by the applicant for the service. 

Pending the establishment of official grades, the secretary 
is authorized to issue tentative standards. 

An appropriation for the purpose of administering the 
act is provided for. 
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MORE MONEY NEEDED FOR RESEARCH 


DDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS OF $5,000,000 ARE 
needed in the next annual budget of the Department of 
Agriculture to meet the demands being made upon it for facts 
determinable only through careful research, President Hoover 
was told on October 16 by a deputation of representatives of 
thirty-three farm, industrial, and commercial organizations. 
Unless these funds are made available, the President was 
informed, the farm-relief program of the government cannot 
be so helpful as the situation demands. 


The states, it was pointed out by Chester H. Gray, Wash- 
ington representative of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, who acted as spokesman for the group, are increasing 
their expenditures for research work much more rapidly than 
the federal government. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS ASKED FOR FOREST 
CONSERVATION 


UPPORT FOR A PROGRAM CALLING FOR ADDI- 

tional appropriations in aid of forest conservation was 
urged upon President Hoover by a delegation of the American 
Forestry Association, headed by George D. Pratt, its president, 
on October 30. The funds asked for are only such as have 
already been authorized by Congress under acts now on the 
statute-books, and are requested for the use of the Forest 
Service, the national parks, the Biological Survey, and the 
Bureau of Fisheries. - Twenty-three organizations, covering 
the civic, conservation, and agricultural interests of the coun- 
try, with a total membership of over 5,000,000, were repre- 
sented at the interview. 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN OCTOBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 





CHICAGO, ILL., November 1, 1929. 

SEEMINGLY INTERMINABLE SUPPLY OF CORN- 

fed cattle surged marketward all through October. 
Unhandy weights predominated. Big bullocks were rarely 
treated with courtesy by the purchasing side of the market. 
Almost invariably a daily scramble for light steers and heifers 
was witnessed. Demand for “something under 1,100 pounds” 
was revised downward to the extent of 200 to 300 pounds. Each 
day buyers spent the early hours combing the “babies” out of 
the crop, regardless of price. A choice $16 light steer, a heifer 
selling at $15 to $15.50, or a little snipe eligible to $11 or less 
were the market favorites. “Get away from weight,” was the 
constant admonition of the man at the beef-house, who is the 
actual cattle-buyer under present-day conditions. 


Big Invasion of Heavy Cattle during October 


Ever and anon, when heavy cattle ran into such unpopu- 
larity that it became necessary to tuck the surplus supply away 
under covered sheds frequently over the week-end, the country 
shut off supply temporarily; whereupon prices were marked 
up the moment the surplus had been cleaned up. But always 
another excess supply was on tap, resulting in recurrence of 
previous price conditions. How this enormous crop of over- 
weight cattle happened is now an open secret. It was tucked 
away during the purchasing craze late in 1928, and, as much 
of it moved direct from pasture to feed-lot, it evaded enumer- 
ation in the feeble statistics on the subject. Many of these 
October-marketed cattle had been on full feed for ten months 
to a year, and, as they were put in high, the money they lost 
will never be recorded. Day after day, a veritable fat-stock 
show was paraded at the Chicago market, and at other trading 
points there were more than enough to go around. 


Consumer Demand Is for Light Weights 


Occasionally a load of big steers in the 1,400-pound class 
went over the scales at $16, but the $14.50 to $15.50 delegation 
was of formidable volume, and, if plain or rough, another dol- 
lar could be taken off the price. Not only were too many big 
bullocks available, but a plethora of 1,100- to 1,200-pound 
steers emphasized growing aversion to weight in distributive 
circles, reflecting, in turn, consumer demand. Even the so- 
called “long yearling,” weighing 1,000 to 1,050 pounds, acquired 
unpopularity, while little yearling steers and heifers, mixed, 
from 850 pounds down to fat calves, evoked osculatory desire 
from buyers. 


She-Stuff Benefits from Buyers’ Preference 


In this effort to replenish coolers with underweight beef, 
the scrubs were not overlooked. At times when choice heavy- 
and even medium-weight steers could not elicit buyers’ interest, 
“runts,” “snipes,” “snakes,” etc., got by at prices obviously out 
of line with what choice bullocks could realize when quality, 
condition, and yields were reckoned with. Fat little “yellow- 
hammers,” adapted to chain-store and car-route purposes, 
aroused buyers to ecstasy. Frequently, when such cattle as 
were worth $13 to $16 per cwt. were without friends on the 
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buying side, any kind of steer selling at $10 to $12.50 was 
greeted with open arms. Something cheap and light was the 
buyer’s appeal. The same condition developed in female cattle 
as in steers, heavy cows and the type of heifers known as 
“heiferettes” being frequently without a market, while the 
cheaper grades of light cows and any kind of light heifer could 
get action morning, noon, or night. 


Fleshy Range Steers Go to Killers 


At that, there has been no shortage of cheap beef. Killers 
had access to almost the entire supply of fleshy western steers 
of the marginal type, popularly known as “two-way” cattle, 
which feeders grabbed last year. These steers, selling any- 
where from $9.50 to $11, went into beef channels with alacrity, 
buyers returning, Oliver Twist-like, in quest of more. Usually 
at this season common cattle emerging from the feed-lot have 
been as unpopular’ as a bootlegger at a camp-meeting, but on 
this occasion they fared well, provided they wore a little tallow 
on their ribs. Light grass heifers at $9 to $10 sold readily, 
while an added 100 to 200 pounds put. them under a ‘serious 
handicap. All of which supports contention that consumer 
demand is trending steadily toward still lighter cuts, and that, 
to evade weight and price, consumers will accept inferior prod- 
uct. There has been nothing about the fat-cattle market this 
season to indicate that quality and condition in combination has 
a brighter prospect, unless it can be dropped into the market 
at the feather-weight stage. 


What Is Profitable One Year May Not Be the Next 


Of course, cognizance must be taken of the fact that this 
has been a season of heavy beef tonnage—a condition that may 
not recur, and in all probability will not be repeated next year. 
The primary mistake was made at the replacement stage late 
in 1928, when too many heavy steers were tucked away in 
feed-lots. The secondary error was carrying them into long 
feeds and excessive weight, under the illusion that the market 
would call for such product in August and September, as was 
the case last year. It merely goes to show that the operator 
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who switches his marketing policy from year to year improves 
his strategic position at that stage—probably for the reason 
that the mob does the other thing. 


“Hat-Racks” Continue Popular 


Summarized, the October cattle market was an erratic 
affair, with a downward trend, always favoring light weights, 
irrespective of quality. The previous $17 top gradually low- 
ered to $16, but cheaper grades did not show the full depre- 
ciation. Late in the month, feeders came to the rescue of 700- 
to 1,000-pound cattle of the two-way type, to which killers had 
previously had access without serious competition. This 
inserted a stout prop under values of the lower-priced grades 
of light killing steers. Liberal receipts of western cows and 
heifers have been readily absorbed, to the disadvantage of an 
equally liberal supply of native, or dairy, cattle of similar char- 
acter. At that, all kinds of bovine trash have realized good 
prices, including bulls of the bologna type, selling anywhere 
from $7.50 to $9. The steadiest and most stable feature of the 
market has been the canner and cutter deal. Killers bought 
“hat-racks” at 5% cents per pound, when nothing else could 
get a bid. 


Hog Trade Bearish throughout Month 


An invalid hog market elicits unstinted protest. The 
enigma is that growers are required to part with their porcine 
property below cost of production, packers asserting that con- 
version is unprofitable, and nothing a hog cuts into is cheap, 
so far as the ultimate consumer is concerned. The usual Sep- 
tember rise was off the boards this year, and when the trade 
ran into October a typical December market developed, aver- 
age cost of packers’ droves dropping rapidly until the $9 mark 
was in sight. September and October receipts were not only 
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unexpectedly heavy, but carried a tonnage burden that upset 
the calculations of packers, market traders, provision specula- 
tors, and growers. Many of the latter assumed that the Sep- 
tember rise of last year, which carried average cost to $12.50 
per cwt., would be repeated; but nothing of that nature hap- 
pened. In fact, it was a bear market from start to finish. 
One of the major packers, credited with being long on pro- 
visions, made futile attempts to check the break at intervals, 
finally backing away and joining the bear raiders—probably on 
the theory that prices were headed toward a winter basis, and 
that a short route to that objective was desirable. Almost 
overnight the continuous run of big hogs, weighing 250 to 400 
pounds, broke off, whereupon the price spread narrowed until 
a 25-cent gap took the bulk. All the “dope” on the subject went 
wrong, provoking Packingtown to criticize the Washington 
forecast made early in the season, although it doubtless coin- 
cided with their own ideas*at the time of emission. Heavy 
stocks of lard and meats—the logical sequence of a season of 
big production—have not improved the situation, and will con- 
stitute a hang-over until the turn of the year. Lard, as usual, 
has been the bugaboo of the trade, and will continue to be as 
long as growers continue feeding hogs into -veights exceeding 
250 pounds for the summer and fall market. 


Foreign Shipments of Fair Volume 


A fair volume of export trade has been recorded, despite 
assertion that this outlet for American hog product is disap- 
pearing. During the first nine months of 1929 exports of 
meats aggregated 341,596,000 pounds, against 319,821,000 
pounds during the previous corresponding period; of animal 
fats—mainly lard—678,893,000 pounds, against 629,984,000 
pounds last year. In a monetary sense, export trade has been 
better, the value of meats and animal fats during the first nine 
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Attend Our Sixth Annual Sale 


Tuesday, November 26, 1929 


Fifty coming two-year-old bulls 
Sixty long-aged bull calves 


All of excellent quality and in good condition 
MOSTLY PRINCE DOMINO AND BEAU BLANCHARD BREEDING 
COLONEL A. W. THOMPSON, Lincoln, Neb., Auctioneer 


THE MacKENZIE LAND and LIVE STOCK CO. 
CANON CITY, COLORADO 


Forty long-aged heifer calves 
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months of 1929 aggregating $148,000,000, compared with $134,- 
000,000 last year. The increase has been in lard, Wiltshire and 
Cumberland sides, bacon, and pickled pork; hams and shoulders 
showing a substantial decrease. 


Lower Wool Sends Lamb Prices Down 


A close-up of the lamb market discloses the fact that the 
difference between 1928 and 1929 prices, to the disadvantage 
of the latter, is the difference between wool and pelts, meat 
costing about the same. In view of increased slaughter, this 
is by no means a discouraging showing. Lamb prices in Octo- 
ber went back for several years to find a similar price period, 
an occasional spurt being attributable to supply cessation. A 
large percentage of the fat lambs sold at $12.50 to $12.75, with 
few at $13 or better. But for a short crop of early-marketed 
fat western lambs, the market might have been $1 per cwt. 
lower. As it was, fat westerns ran out, necessitating free buy- 
ing of natives, which were plentiful, eastern growers stepping 
into the breach to an extent that necessitated freezing on an 
extensive scale at intervals. When picking was easy, killers 
sorted heavily, buying culls anywhere from $9 to $10, and buck 
lambs around $11. Early November found an abundance of 
native lambs on the horizon, together with an increasing per- 
centage of “‘come-back” westerns out of Iowa corn-fields, which 
show a disposition to crowd the tail end of the native crop in 
getting through the market gateway. Feeders have been in- 
sistent buyers of thin western lambs, ignoring fat-lamb prices 
and paying anywhere from $12 to $13.50, according to weight 
and quality. It has been a case of mass feeder-buying all 
through the season, country demand conveying no intimation 
of a tight money situation. The fat-sheep market has been on 
a $4.25 to $5.50 basis, gradually hardening on a light supply, 
which has been almost 100 per cent ewes, wethers having dis- 
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appeared, an occasional jag of yearlings selling at $9.50 to 
$10.50. For breeding ewes there has been a limited demand, 
farmers starting flocks being definitely “off” the young ewes 
costing $12 to $15 per head—prices to which western breeders 
have become accustomed. Fat-lamb trade—which means the 
bulk of the business—has been anything but encouraging to 
the selling side, and, if credence is to be given killers, the 
money they have made this season handling dressed lamb is 
represented by a cipher. Whenever packers are called on to 
handle in excess of 200,000 lambs in a single week around the 
ten-market circle, the machinery of distribution slips a cog. 
Native lambs have been sorted drastically, but always there is 
a demand for culls, indicating that consumers are evading cost 
by taking inferior quality, as in the case of beef. 


OCTOBER REVIVES INTEREST IN STOCKERS 


J. E. P. 


EACHING A BUYING MOOD, THE COUNTRY WENT 

to buying cattle greedily in October. In a single day 
Kansas City sent 500 carloads to the country, and during the 
final week of the month 60 per cent of receipts at that market 
found the same outlet. From a replacement standpoint, the 
situation changed overnight. It was the old cry, “Get cattle!” 
repeated in seasonal manner, but with a more conservative 
attitude toward values than last year, when cattle counted 
rather than money. As a result, prices steadily hardened, 
reaching the highest levels in the season late in October, when 
an appreciation ranging from 50 cents to $1 per cwt. had been 
unconsciously effected. 


All this implied that replacement cattle were needed, and 
that confidence in beef-making survives even after a fitful 
and far from satisfactory season. For one thing, the corn 
crop, previously advertised as a partial failure, proved to be 
fairly satisfactory; for another, the farming country was full 
of roughage that could be utilized only by the agency of the 
steer. Tight money and high interest rates may have restricted 
stock-cattle buying early in the season, but when the country 
reaches a determination, execution of its policy is irresistible. 


Money was probably a factor in retarding stock-cattle 
interest, but not a major one. Apprehension of a short corn 
crop, with resultant high cost of making gains, kept feeders 
in a condition of uncertainty up to the middle of September. 
Many were apprehensive of getting in early and high, as was 
done last year, concluding to await an October break, which 
tailed to materialize. Realization that it was not on the cards, 
that the season of selection was running down at the heel, 
and that the trans-Missouri region was anything but long on 
cattle, was a purchase-impelling influence. 


Naturally, this competition infused all light cattle with 
activity, especially the cheaper grades costing $12 down, as, 
the moment killers discovered the country in the market, fleshy 
steers acquired added value, such beef requiring little sales- 
manship. Entrance by the feeder also resulted in a pick-up 
by heifers, which advanced 50 cents to $1 per cwt. However, 
the rank and file of feeders evinced timidity, refusing to go 
far in competition with the killer, memory of the disastrous 
$14 market of last year on fleshy cattle, for which he was 
mainly responsible, being still green. 


What influence the money situation exerted must be left 
to conjecture. Doubtless, had feeders been in the same buy- 
ing mood during August and early September, they would 
have been able to rustle for the necessary funds, as there was 
no searcity of lamb-purchase money meanwhile. The ill-dis- 
guised fact is that many feeders were confident, or at least 
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hopeful, of a decline in stocker values similar to that regis- 


DAIRY BUSINESS SHOWS SIGNS: OF 
tered in October, 1928. After possessing their souls in patience 


DEPRESSION : 
for many successive weeks, they concluded that no such repe- . 
tition was on the schedule, whereupon all hands and the cook a 
began buying cattle. Within a week a deserted stocker market AIRY PRODUCERS ARE CONCERNED OVER EX- 
was infested with rail-birds intent on getting down bids, if not panding stocks and diminishing prices, which latter have 


actually securing cattle. This is a peculiarity of feeder psy- 
chology not generally understood. He is animated by group- 
impulse. Distance exerts no influence on cattle-purchasing, 
as Ohio and Nebraska usually jump into the market arena 
simultaneously, frequently demanding the same type and 
weight of steers. Until the country is ready to buy, persua- 
sion or logic from those at the market centers is futile in 
arousing interest. For successive weeks, after western cattle- 
gathering was in full swing this season, stock-cattle bargains, 
under easy picking conditions, were to be had; but few availed 
themselves of the opportunity, advancing various alibis, not 
the least of these being that money was not available; yet 
the same people had no difficulty in financing, once they 
became cattle-minded. 


The outstanding fact is that the farming belt needs cattle, 
has needed them, and will need them. It portends broad 
replacement demand all winter and next spring, when the real 
cattle situation, from a replacement standpoint, will be re- 
vealed. This situation has been obscured by abnormal condi- 
tions growing out of the gamble last fall when the finishing 
area loaded to the guards with cattle that have not yet been 
liquidated. 


END OF MONTH SEES FAT-CATTLE PRICES 
TOPPLE 


J. E. P. 


ATE IN OCTOBER THE FAT-CATTLE MARKET “BLEW 
up.” Heavy bullocks lost their market footing at inter- 
vals. Yearlings could always be sold; and the lighter they 
were, the easier it was to get them over the scales. There was 
no reliable demand for anything but fat calves, the market 
reverting to a prodigal-son-home-coming basis. Either steers 
or heifers weighing from 800 pounds down were prize pack- 
ages. 

Possibly the lunar influence of Wall Street was respon- 
sible. Certainly the crash in the stock market kicked back 
into both grain and live stock. Psychology has much to do 
with such disturbances. But the old reliable law of supply 
and demand was not inoperative. Virginia and other eastern 
grass-beef-producing sections had been holding the summer- 
made crop back, in the futile hope of improvement, and, when 
it looked as though the jig was up, cut close, filling Jersey 
City and other eastern markets with a raft of 1,400- to 1,450- 
pound grassers, dressing 58 to 59 per cent, that had to sell 
at $11.25 to $11.75. Previous demand for cheap light steers, 
weighing 1,000 pounds down, at $11 to $12.50 at Chicago, 
broke $1 per cwt., when similar cattle were unloaded by east- 
ern pasturemen. It took shipper demand for grass and short- 
fed steers out of Chicago and western markets. 


Even the previously buoyant stocker and feeder market 
was involved. One day the stocker alleys were congested with 
buyers, bidders, and lookers; the next day they were deserted, 
yard traders finding themselves loaded to the guards with 
bovine property on which they were willing to take losses to 
effect a clearance. 


This condition may be ephemeral. Possibly it was an 


incident to the general atmospheric disturbance in financial, 
commercial, and commodity circles. 


touched the lowest levels during the past five years. 
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Cattle, Sheep and Stock Pigs at the 
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at Norfolk, Nebraska, every Friday 


If you want to buy or sell live stock of any kind, try 
our Norfolk market first 


It is the place where buyers and sellers meet 
Phone 500 


NORFOLK LIVE STOCK SALES CO. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 
T. O. RINGER, Manager G. C. BENNING, Secretary 


GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, II. 


THE YOKUM CATTLE SQUEEZER 


Patent Cattle Squeezer 


Self-adjusting; holds all sizes alike; holds a 90-pound calf 
or a ton bull. Guaranteed to be the best in America. No 
fake or makeshift affair. Blue prints, with full instructions 
how to install, $25.00. 

For other information write 


J.C. YOKUM 


808 Eleventh Street, Oakland, California 
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lators are backing away from increasing storage—a logical 
sequence of putting more cows to work at the pail. The only 
remedy is culling cows that are not paying their board. 
Expansion of dairying since the war is not generally 
understood. It means that production has followed price. In 
the anvil chorus of squawks about prostrate agriculture, not 
a chirp has come from the dairyman. Consumption may be 
increased, but exportation is out of the question, with Danish, 
Irish, Siberian, South American, and New Zealand butter 
excluded from this market only by a prohibitive tariff. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
November 1, 1929, compared with October 2, 1929, and No- 
vember 1, 1928: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Nov. 1,1929 Oct. 2,1929 Nov. 1, 1928 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.).................. $15.00-15.50 $15.25-16.25 $17.25-17.75 
epee eee ate eens Daa 12.75-15.00 12.50-15.25 14.00-17.25 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down) ...............-..--- 15.25-16.00 15.25-16.25 17.25-18.00 
NN eager 13.00-15.25 12.50-15.25 14.00-17.25 


Medium (800 Ibs. up) ...-.-.....-..--:----:0-+++ 10.75-13.25 11.00-12.75 11.75-14.00 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 


SNE CN ce aca ali 13.25-16.00 12.15-16.00 18.75-17.25 
HEIFERS: 

Re Gb RING oceans 9.00-15.25 9.25-14.75 11.00-16.25 
COWS: 

RENEE RID NE sissies ececceieecaasen 7.75-10.25 8.00-10.50 8.75-12.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).............- 9.75-11.25 10.00-11.75 10.50-12.50 

Common to Medium...............0............... 7.75- 9.75 8.00-10.00 8.50-10.50 

Good to Choice (800 lbs. down).......... 9.75-11.50 10.00-11.75 10.50-12.75 

Common to Medium.........0..200......2..2...-. 7.25-10.00 8.00-10.00 8.50-10.50 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 lIbs.).... 9.00- 9.40 9.35-10.25 8.65- 9.40 
LAMBS: 


Medium to Choice (84 to 92 Ibs.) -..... 10.75-12.85  10.00-13.00  11.50-13.60 





Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


PERRY PARK 
RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 
R. P. Lamont, Jr. 


Owner 


DEA ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For Sale—A number of young bulls of excellent breed- 


ing, reasonably priced, and ready for light service. 
Address—Rock Creek Ranch, 


D. E. ALEXANDER, KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 








LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
A shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-six mar- 
kets for the month of September, 1929, compared with Sep- 
tember, 1928, and for the nine months ending September, 1929 
and 1928: 








RECEIPTS 
Ni M hs Endi 
September _— coc Ing 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
Care oc) 1,569,207 1,668,657 | 10,008,423 | 10,781,555 
Calves............:. 529,942 521,756 | 4,480,340 | 4,681,272 
RP 8,061,962 2,599,768 | 31,759,455 | 34,011,651 
Sheep.............. 3,353,115 3,385,607 | 18,875,204 | 17,996,664 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 
September Nine ji 
1929 1928 1929 7 1928 
Cathie). .) 716,723 882,115 4,179,326 4,746,253 
ASHES 166,045 185,152 1,296,097 1,393,346 
POPS ss a0! 1,122,594 1,092,908 | 11,895,943 | 12,845,226 
pneen.....2.....) 1,969,001 2,161,391 9,215,602 9,054,044 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 








September Nine oe 
1929 1928 1929 41928 
394,241 525,206 1,897,875 2,219,381 
28,693 37,392 182,005 197,578 
39,724 54,580 466,783 559,394 
1,027,435 1,080,158 2,807,904 


2,974,803 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 








; Ni Months Endi 
September a jeans mes 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
Cattie® ..<:.:< 757,524 735,452 | 5,633,228 | 5,828.670 
CE VON 5.50. ccceas 360,536 333,952 | 3,190,970 3,338.556 
PS oss cae 1,923,347 | 1,499,523 | 19,828.530 | 21,139,210 
Sheep............ ...| 1,800,822 | 1,213,081 | 9,554,587 | 8,916,928 


*Exclusive of calves. Including stockers and feeders. 


HIGH POINT IN LAMB MARKET TO DEVELOP 
LATER 


J. E. P. 


FULL CROP OF LAMBS HAS GONE INTO FEEDERS’ 
hands, east and west of the Missouri River, at prices that 

should be satisfactory to growers, although early speculative 
figures were discounted later. The feeder movement differed 
from that of last year in that more lambs were acquired at 
the markets. Compared with fat-lamb prices, the thin end 
of the crop was adequately valorized. Feeders were in the 
market at all times and took everything wearing a fleece, 
regardless of weight, quality, or condition. A short fat end 
on the western lamb run prompted killers to absorb lambs that 
were merely in good feeder condition. 

What the winter market will develop is anybody’s guess; 
and the average guess is not rampantly optimistic. Late in 
October fat lambs sold on a $12.50 to $12.75 Chicago basis— 
the lowest level in several years, despite a short western crop. 
Slaughter is steadily increasing, while wool and pelts have 
depreciated. These are the bearish aspects. On the other 
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hand, consumption is healthy and a clearance prompt when- 
ever packers are not required to handle more than 200,000 
head weekly. Obviously, the problem of price maintenance, 
together with stability, is interlocked with necessity for an 
orderly regular movement. Alternate weeks of gluts and short 
runs will upset the market stride. 

Many lambs have gone into weak hands, in expectation 
of repetition of the midwinter rise of the previous season. 
This may portend a chaotic market period during December 
and January. Thereafter the bulk of supply will be found in 
the hands of feeders west of the Missouri River. An ovine host 
is running in corn-fields in the Corn Belt states, especially 
Iowa, and a bad spell of weather will dislodge many in merely 
scenery-fed condition. The sooner this stuff can be cleaned 
up, the better it will be for all concerned, including owners. 


After January the fat-lamb market should go on a stable 
basis, the probability being that the high point of the season 
will develop late, reversing the course of last winter’s price 
events. Meanwhile, the residue of an expanding crop of natives 
must be worked off, early “come-back” westerns in the hands 
of farm feeders will drift into the market in feast-and-famine 
fashion, and the trade is likely to go over a series of bumps. 


HEAVY IMPORTS AND STOCK-MARKET CRASH 
AFFECT HIDE VALUES 


IDE TRADE WAS THROWN OFF ITS STRIDE BY 

the crash that involved all speculative markets late in 
October. Packers made no effort to sell under existing con- 
ditions, as it would have meant lower prices. Quotations on 
Loth country and packer hides disappeared. Previously the 
market had not given evidence of underlying strength. 

Brookmire is authority for the assertion that the domestic 
market has been cluttered up by heavy imports. Figures 
justify the statement. Assuming that such imports are to 
continue, there is nothing on which to predicate an advance. 
In anticipation of a tariff on hides, tanners have been replen- 
ishing stocks from South American and other sources. 

It must be admitted that domestic cattle slaughter has 
been heavy for months past; but so has been leather con- 
sumption. Leather prices have held steady in the face of a 
weak hide market, reflecting broad and constant demand for 
shoes and other leather goods. 

Hide bids are invariably half a cent lower than previous 
sales. Sometimes bidders make the grade; at other times 
they are under the necessity of “coming across.” Killers have 
shown no disposition to press hides on the market, but have 
always been willing to sell. 

Spready native steers are quoted nominally at 20 to 20% 
cents. One packer moved 2,000 heavy native steers at 18% 
cents, steady. Extreme native steers last sold at 16% cents 
for October take-off. One packer moved 750 butt-branded 
steers at 18 cents, steady. About 5,000 October Colorados 
moved at 17 cents. Two packers moved 2,200 heavy Texas 
steers at 18 cents, unchanged price. Last trading in light 
Texas steers was at 16% cents, and in extreme light Texas 
steers at 15% cents. Heavy native cows last sold at 17 cents. 
Two packers moved 4,400 light native cows at 16 cents, steady. 
Last trading in branded cows was at 15% cents. Bulls have 
been in slow demand for some time. One packer moved 2,300 
native bulls at 11% cents. 

The South American market showed further improvement. 
October sales are equal to about 17% cents, c. i. f. New York. 

Country hides have been slow. Buff weights have sold 
at 13 cents, and good all-weights are quoted at 12% to 13 
cents; all-weight branded, at 11 cents, less Chicago freight. 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats on October 1, 1929, as compared 
with October 1, 1928, and average holdings on that date for 
the last five years (in pounds) : 





Commodity Oct.1,1929 | Oct.1,1928 | Five-Year 
Frozen beef................... 39,003,000 22,463,000 23,108,000 
Cured beef*.................. 17,423,000 14,760,000 | 18,414,000 
Lamb and mutton........ 4,091,000 2,113,000 1,995,000 
Frozen pork.................. 118,986,000 | 103,879,000 | 88,144,000 
Dry salt pork*.............. 139,147,000 | 125,899,000 | 184,839,000 
Pickled pork*............... 340,780,000 | 285,309,000 | 311,169,000 
Miscellaneous............... 71,491,000 49,798,000 | 54,769,000 

Me iiiskiniissccaletectiat 730,921,000 | 604,221,000 | 632,438,000 
Mitac ci 153,494,000 | 126,890,000 | 101,289,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 





FOR SALE IN CARLOAD LOTS 


Registered 


HEREFORD 
Two-Year-Old Bulls 


BRED FOR THE RANGE 


J. M. Carey & Brother 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


Established 1872 Incorporated 1908 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 
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WOOL OUTLOOK ENCOURAGING 


J. E. P. 


OOL HAS SHOWN A PICK-UP DISPOSITION. NOT 

\ that the trade is in bullish mood, but sales volume in- 

creased late in October, which is always a favorable sign. 

Prices at British and Colonial markets advanced, and domestic 
quotations were strengthened, if nothing more. 

Finer territory descriptions have shown most of the activ- 
ity, trading having been done on a clean basis of 5 cents per 
pound over previous quotations. Soundness of domestic manu- 
facturing is an encouraging feature. The manner in which 
wools have been taken by mills emphasizes this soundness. 
With a healthy manufacturing situation, wool consumption will 
increase. 

Medium and half-blood wools have shown little change. 
The net change in fine wools is 3 to 5 cents. Manufacturers, 
especially top-makers, have continued to take fine wools, despite 








———— YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


For prompt and forward shipment delivery in 
carloads 20 tons minimum or more of 


Cottonseed Feed Products 


43% Protein 
QUALITY CERTIFIED BY TEST 


All Preparations 


Nut-Size Cake Medium-Size Cake 
(For Grown Cattle) (For Calves and Sheep) 


Cottonseed Meal Pea-Size Cake 
(Fine Ground) (Small Cracked) 


Screenings (Fine Cracked Unground) 


The most economical concentrate that supplies PROTEIN 
needed to supplement range forage and home-grown feed 

















QUANAH COTTON OIL CO. 


Quanah, Texas 


? Texas Star Brand 
Cottonseed Meal and Cake 


Guaranteed by 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 


Stamford, Texas 
Authorized Manufacturers 
Branch Office Denver District 
Room 305, Live Stock Exchange, Denver, Colo. 
Telephone, TAbor 4158 
Get OUR Prices 








WANTED TO BUY—AIl kinds of empty Feed Bags— | 
Oat, Bran, Cottonseed Meal, etc. Write us for prices 
and tags. BRUCE BAG & BURLAP CO., 1603 Pearl- 

| stone Street, Dallas, Texas. 
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the upward trend of prices, instead of withdrawing from the 
market temporarily, to ascertain if underlying strength exists. 
This policy indicates either that they are urgently in need of 
raw material and not in a position to play a waiting game, or 
that they consider wool on an investment basis. Trade opinion 
is both that wool is needed and that prices are down to, or 
below, an intrinsic-value basis. Fine wools are considered 
cheap. 

Australian prices have been fully maintained. In fact, 
there has been gradual strengthening, the close being 5 per 
cent higher than the previous sale. England, Russia, and 
Japan have operated freely at Australian sales. 

That the manufacturing end of the trade, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, is in sound technical position admits of no doubt. 
Whenever goods are sold, mills are under the necessity of 
replenishing wool stocks. Speculative interest in any grade of 
wool is entirely lacking. 

Fine staple Montana wools have sold in Boston on a clean 
basis of 87 to 90 cents; fine Ohio delaines have realized 37 
cents in the grease; half-bloods have sold, clean, at 85 to 90 
cents, with choice Ohio half-blood at 92 cents. 

The improved tone is reflected, not only at Atlantic sea- 
board points, but in the interior. The slump in Wall Street 
may favor speculation, or at least investment, in wool whenever 
the financial horizon clears. Tight money and high call money 
rates were undoubtedly responsible in no small measure for 
lack of interest in wool during the summer and fall period. 
Present wool prices are low enough to justify activity. Ulti- 
mately prices will go “where they belong’”—wherever that may 
be. 

Confident prediction is made that the long period of som- 
nolence will be followed by activity. Fine wools are lower than 
at any time since 1922. The future of fine wools will depend, 
to a large extent, on foreign markets and a tariff increase. 


Consumers derive no benefit from low wool prices. Any 
advantage accruing from that market condition is picked up by 
manufacturers and jobbers. A falling market is bad for all 
interested, as it makes business stagnate and represses volume. 


A leading textile analytical service is out with a bullish 
forecast to the effect that foreign markets are at the turn of 
the road, and that present prices will look low before the end 
of the present selling season in the Southern Hemisphere. That 
any substantial advance in foreign prices will be promptly 
reflected in domestic conditions is assumed. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL WAS SELLING ON 

November 4, f. o. b. Dallas, Texas, at $41. Some ad- 
vance is noted in hay prices, which on November 1 were 
quoted as follows at Kansas City: Alfalfa—No. 1 extra leafy, 
$28 to $30; No. 2 extra leafy, $26 to $27.50; No. 1, $24 to 
$25.50; No. 2 leafy, $22 to $23.50; No. 2, $19.50 to $21.50; 
No. 3 leafy, $17.50 to $19; No. 3, $16 to $17; sample, $13 to 
$15.50; prairie—No. 1, $12 to $13; No. 2, $9.50 to $11.50; No. 
3, $6 to $9; sample, $6 to $6.50; timothy—new crop, No. 1, 
$14.50 up; No. 2, $13.50 to $14; No. 3, $11 to $13; sample, 
$9.50 to $10.50; timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $14.50 up; No. 
2, $13 to $14; No. 3, $9 to $12.50. 


Uruguay Removes Export Duty 


The Uruguayan government has issued a decree remov- 
ing all export duties and restrictions on the exportation of 
live stock. 
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RADE REVIEW | 


NINE MONTHS’ FOREIGN TRADE 


CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION OF EXPORTS IN 
September, largely attributable to increased cotton 
exports, helped swell our favorable trade balance for the first 
nine months of the current year, which now exceeds that of any 
similar period since 1922. The figures, as given out by the 
Department of Commerce, follow: 


Nine Months Ending 


September September 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
Exports.............. --| $442,000,000 | $421.607,000 | $3,849,218,000 |$3,557,586,000 
eer 353,000,000 319,618,000 | 3,361,383,000 | 3,070,113,000 





Excess of exports} $ 89,000,000 | $101,989,000 |$ 487,835,000 |$ 487,473,000 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANIMAL 
fats from the United States for the month of September 
and the nine months ending September, 1929, as compared with 
the corresponding periods of the previous year, were as below 
(in pounds) : 
BEEF PRODUCTS 











September Nine Months Ending 
. September 
1929 1928 1929 1928 

TE, RIOR ihncisei ec al 178,953 100,783 2,229,559 1,470,195 
ROOE, PIN cae eennsd 865,269 497,837 8,646,636 7,200,323 
Beef, canned.... 214,577 48,304 1,974,188 1,568,003 
CD icine ctnthcschedcnmisicion | 17,829,288 5,839,444 53,130,580 49,052,121 
(|__| —_qe_iwum— 

Ee asicsiesnsctnssciiecacne 9,088,087 6,486,368 65,980,963 59,290,642 


PORK PRODUCTS 









ptem Nine Months Ending 
| = ber September 
1929 1928 1929 1928 

POR Cr cisscscsicnnctnsitncnsin 857,470 618,810 8,685,916 8,771,877 
POP, DIC OG scescarsscinsecccnscnel 3,901,564 2,947,433 33,753,425 25,275,958 
Nias cirihicittnsccideialbainin 10,288,015 6,880,703 | 107,130,306 96,546,893 
Oumberland sides..._.......... 302,484 355,084 4,592,781 4,386,997 
Hams and shoulders.......... 8,477,776 6,680,586 99,604,025 | 103,245,457 
Wiltshire sides..... ; 356,391 $9,719 3,902,033 590,526 
Sausage, canned... 182,120 182,105 1,678,374 1,522,357 
SO cictctnascncencteies -| 68,329,212 46,158,066 | 595,310,112 | 545,783,811 
Lard compounds. scaled 218,868 277,540 2,686,252 3,362,626 
Neutral lard. ......2..0:..-....1 1,397,402 1,456,106 14,763,791 19,939,082 
NN cavhietlciwicwieicicay 84,311,302 65,596,152 | 872,106,915 | 809,425,584 


Export Prohibitions on Hides Removed 


Seventeen European nations, including Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and Italy, have agreed to suppress all export 
prohibitions on hides and bones from October 1. Export duties 
on raw hides have likewise been abolished. 


“May I say that I have come to depend upon THE PRo- 
DUCER for a good deal of information relative to the live-stock 
trade and to the cattlemen’s reaction to live-stock marketing 
problems? I have found THE PRODUCER very helpful and use- 
ful.”"—PauL L. MILLER, assistant chief, Agricultural Econom- 
ics Section, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, October 16, 1929. 
HOSE WHO HAVE BEEN RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
institution in England and Wales this autumn of a national 
beef-grading and marking scheme profess to have taken a leaf 
out of the book of America in introducing this feature. The 
Ministry of Agriculture, through its markets department, has 
sought to aid the home cattle-grower by this means, and, in 


TAGG BROS. 
& MOORHEAD 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
OMAHA 


Live Stock 
Commission Agents 


HANDLE 


CATTLE 
SHEEP 
HOGS 


Bonded for Your Protection 





DEHORNING Made Quick and Clean 
with the WILL C. BARNES D’ HORNER 


8 out the horn buttons, 
so that stubs do not grow. 
Quick and convenient to use, 
and least painful to the calf. 
Cutting blades are tempered 
tool steel. Light, but sturdy. 
More in use than all other 
types combined. 
Money back if not satisfac- 
tory. Send a check for one 





$3.75 


Postpaid anywhere 
in the U. S. Fully guaranteed. 
Order from nearest office. 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG 
SERUM CO. 


Fort Worth El Paso Marfa 
Amarillo Kansas City Wichita 
Alliance Rapid City Santa Maria Calgary 


A New and Different Horn Weight 


irritation—no marring of horns. Globe Horn 

Weights shape downward, backward, or forward as desired. %, 1, 

1%. 2-Ib. sizes, $1 a pair, f. o. b. Denver. Send for deseriptive cir- 
r. 
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the midst of a rather noisy chorus of criticism, has launched 
its marking scheme, which has been lampooned in the meat- 
retailing trade as “maps on beef.” 

The fact that the meat-retailer prophesies no good for this 
innovation is said by some to indicate his objection to some- 
thing which seeks to standardize his merchandise. 

The National Food Council—a governmental committee 
formed some years ago as a warning to profiteers, but un- 
equipped with powers to enforce its conclusions—has recently 
reported on the retail meat trade of Great Britain. The coun- 
cil’s report is founded on inquiries made of representative 
shops in all parts of the country, and its findings consequently 
carry much weight. Its examination of the accounts of a 
large number of retail meat businesses in Great Britain, having 
a turn-over of approximately $91,000,000, shows that in the 
years 1926 and 1927 net profits, after charging management 
costs, were at the following rates: private traders (less than 
eight shops), 4.5 per cent on sales; limited companies (less 
than eight shops), 4.7 per cent; multiple shop firms (private 
traders or limited companies, eight shops or more), 3.6 per 
cent; co-operative societies, 11.7 per cent. 

The above comparison shows the advantages held by 
co-operative societies, which pay no income tax; but in 1925 
it was reported that co-operative societies in the retail meat 
business had not increased their percentage of net profit since 
before the war. The council has come to the opinion that the 
financial position of retail butchers in Great Britain has not 
enly improved since before the war, but has improved out of 
proportion to the increase in the general cost of living. In 
the last five years there has been a remarkable increase in 
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the number of butchers’ shops. Whereas in 1913 the number 
in seventy-two of the largest towns was 13,021, in 1928 the 
number had increased to 16,176, giving one shop per 810 per- 
sons in 1928, as compared with one shop to 924 persons in 
1918. 

Fat cattle have shown price falls of late, so that the 
index number has in the past month or so dropped two points, 
to 34 per cent above the 1911-13 base-level. Fat sheep have 
averaged 22.5 cents per pound for second quality—a fall which 
brings the index figure for this meat to 55 per cent above 
1911-13. The following table of average retail prices during 
last quarter day, and their comparison with those of July, 
1914, will be of interest: 








Increase over July, 1914 


SS ee 
. 2 ug. 31, 
Article (Cents a ae 1929 
per Ib.) (Per (Per (Per 
Cent) Cent) Cent) 
Beef, British— 
MR et ais hae a 33% 72 69 69 
PATA EA oso sence 18% 40 39 38 
Beef, chilled or frozen— 
Bi icisictinsn siiuciesinidscnuicnin 21% 45 47 46 
TI Teco iccsienssassavenss 11% 14 18 17 
Mutton, British— 
MI siesta icccsiciccsnenesateecsiichl | 86% Li! 74 74 
MSU bot tr eee 20 55 53 52 
Mutton, frozen— 
I vicisisetcsenieuiasiamintian 23% 71 71 70 
WPOGNG...25-. tacts 10% 25 27 26 











BETTER BULLS FOR SOUTH 


In the fight between co-operative vet- 
erinary forces and the cattle tick, the 
latter is losing 25,000 square miles of 
territory annually, according to Dr. John 
R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. Within the last twenty-two 
years more than 500,000 square miles of 
agricultural land in the South have been 





Kansas City, Mo. | Mo. 

Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co., 
Pender, Neb. 
Gentlemen: 

Will you kindly send us two complete sets of brushes 
for the machines that we received from you last year? 

Frankly, we prize these machines very highly, and we 
hardly believe that there is tive minutes a day but what 
they are in use by some of the cattle. One seems to wait 
until the other gets through; if nothing more, they walk 
through them, just to give themselves a little brush over 
their back as they go along. Yours very truly, 


TARKIO MOLASSES FEED CO. 
(Signed) A. H. Schmidt. 
Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. 


| 805 Third Street 








We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 
feeder who is a user of 
the Automatic Currying | 
PENDER, NEBRASKA and Dipping Machine. 





| Two loads of coming ennui old heist actual Bulls: 
extra good quality; well marked; good colors and breeding. Also 


| one load of choice two-year-old Bred Heifers. 
O. HARRIS & SONS, HARRIS, MO. 








reclaimed from the domination of the 
pests. 

The next step, after eradication of the 
ticks, is the introduction of better cattle. 
This is being accomplished by introduc- 
ing pure-bred bulls and crossing them 
with the better-type native cows. 

In areas recently freed of ticks, the 
Department of Agriculture is advising 
cattle-owners to begin on a small scale, 
and build up their herds gradually, 
rather than buy large numbers to begin 
with. In this way the owners will ac- 
quire the necessary experience, with less 
chance for losses. 





LIVE STOCK POISONED BY WILD 
TOBACCO 


Poisoning of live stock by several 
species of wild tobacco, containing’ nico- 
tine, has been known for some time by 
range men. Two types of these plants— 
Nicotiana trigonophylla and N. attenu- 
ata—are rather widely distributed over 
the southern and western states, although 
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growing only on limited areas. To deter- 
mine their toxic qualities, a series of 
experiments have been carried on at the 
Salina Experiment Station, Utah, by spe- 
cialists from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. A number of cattle and sheep were 
fed large quantities of the plants. Symp- 
toms of illness, characterized by vomit- 
ing, colic, trembling, staggering, and 
extreme nervousness, developed soon 
after the feeding, and in a few instances 
death supervened. Cattle were found to 
be more susceptible than sheep. 


The remedy, says Dr. C. D. Marsh, of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, lies in 
prevention. Animals should have a suffi- 
cient supply of other forage, so as not 
to be compelled to eat the tobacco plants, 
and these should be destroyed wherever 
found. 


Castrate your Calves 
by the safe, bloodless 
method 


Burdizzo Pincers 


losses and save 
time and labor. Let us 
send you complete infor- 
mation. Write today. 


Weston Mfg. & 
Supply Co. 


1951 Speer Blv., Denver, Colo. 


prevent 


Cowboy Clothes 





> for Winter 
7 Si EEP warm and look well in our 
genuine cowboy clothing. Big 
values in choice quality Leather and 
Sheep Lined Coats, Lumber Jacks, 
Wool Shirts, Boots and Gloves. 
Stetson Hats, Fancy Rodeo Shirts. 








VERYTHING for the cowboy is shown 
in our handsome fall 


Perfect ee 


EAIR > 


‘SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
73 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 


NGINATORS OF SELF-PIERC 


Send for Free Samples 
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PRICE-OF. BEEF.CHECKS DAIRY 
EXPANSION 


The relation between the price of beef 
and the price of milk has an important 
influence on the number and age of the 
milk-cows in the United States, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 
This relation, says O. E. Reed, chief of 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry, affects both 
the age at which milk-cows are sold for 
slaughter and the number of beef-type 
cows milked. 


“Because of the present prices of beef,” 
Mr. Reed comments, “dairymen are cull- 
ing their low producers and aged cows to 
make room for the heifers just coming 
into milk. Indications are that for the 
next few years the price of beef will be 
an important factor in restricting the 
expansion of dairying, and the number 
of cows milked is expected to show little 
increase for several years.” 


REINDEER CHANGE HANDS 


By order of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Office of Education has been 
relieved of its responsibility for the mil- 
lion or so reindeer on government land 
in Alaska. Henceforth the governor of 
that territory will have supervision over 
the herds. 


PACKERS ADOPT NEW LAMB- 
CUTTING METHODS 


New ways of cutting lamb, developed 
by the lamb-demonstration campaign of 
western sheep-raisers through the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, are 
being adopted by the big packers. Swift 
& Co. have lately been cutting large 
quantities of lamb carcasses into retail 
cuts according to this new method, and 
distributed them to retailers in cities 
located along the car routes served from 
their various plants. The cuts are 
wrapped in transparent celophane paper, 
boxed and iced to keep them in first- 


class condition, and delivered ready for 
sale. 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 


An indication of what the packers are 
doing in the way of acquainting the 
people with the facts concerning the 
place of meat in the diet is furnished by 
a full-page advertisement by Swift & Co. 
that has lately appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post and the Country Gentleman 
—two of the most widely circulated 
periodicals in the country. 

The advertisement shows how succes- 
sive fads have made the pendulum swing 
all the way from a meatless to a sweet- 
less diet, and back again, according as 
this or that kind of food has been over- 
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emphasized, only to come to rest at last 
on “the common-sense principle of a bal- 
anced diet,” centered around meat as the 
pre-eminent body-builder, the promoter 
of physical well-being, the stimulator of 
appetite, and the aid to digestion. 





























SOUTH DAKOTA STOCK RANCHES 
CUT UP INTO FARMS 


Rich, virgin iands offering real opportu- 
nity to secure a grain, diversified or small 
stock ranch at low price. Clean, strong lands 
that will produce profitable crops of wheat, 
flax, corn, oats, barley, alfalfa, sweet clover, 
potatoes and vegetables. Well adapted to 
raising cattle, hogs, sheep, horses and poul- 
try, Located in north central portion of state; 
served by the main line as well as Faith and 
Isabel extensions of The Milwauke: Rood. 
They are in a proven country with schools, 
churches, good roads and markets. Experi- 
ences of successful farmers in this territory 
are a certain guide to success for the new 
settler, The Milwaukee Road desires to help 
you find a farm or ranch meeting your re- 
quirements at price and terms you can met 
without worry. We recommend only locali- 
ties of proven merit. We have no lands to 
sell butcan put you in contact with thoroughly 
reliabie real estate men and land owners. 


Prices range from $5.00 to $25.00 per 
acre for unimproved, and from $15 00 
to $40.00 per acre for improved lands. 


Write for illustrated book. Tell us what you 
want. Ask questions—they will be carefully 
and accurately answered, “Young Man Go 
West” is as good advice today as when 
given. Homeseekers’ excursion fares. R. W. 
Reynolds, Commissioner, The Milwaukee 
Road, 920J, Union Station, Chicago. 





FOR SALE—Cattle Ranch—1,080 acres; 
improvements modern; only few miles 
from St. Marys College. 160-acre fine farm; 
modern improvements; close to St. Marys; 
good place for feeding. 230 acres—two sets 
of improvements; close to good schools; 
fine modern home in St. Marys. $5,500. If 
interested, write for full information. 
T. J. RYAN & CO., St. Marys, Kan, 


FOR SALE 


2,000- acre ranch; fresh grass; 
plenty of alfalfa. Or will take cat- 
tle to winter. Write 


JOHN J. GROSS, Folsom, N. M. 


10 Good Bulls 


Ranging from 12 to 20 Months 


They are sired by Blackcap Revolution 
A and Entrail Marshall; are good, blocky 
bulls of approved breeding, and well 
grown—good enough to go to head pure- 
bred herds. I prefer, however, to sell 
them all in one bunch to one party, be- 
cause I need the room and wish to move 
them quickly and completely. For that 
reason I will price them at $150 each, 
if taken all in one bunch. For particu- 
lars, etc., address 


GEO. M. LAUGHLIN 


KIRKSVILLE $3 MISSOURI 





WANTED—1,000 CATTLE 


To winter on my 12,000-acre ranch on 
Beaver Creek, 18 miles north of Brewster, 
Kan., on Rock Island, and 12 miles south of 
Burlington. About 


MeDonald, Kan., on 
1,000 tons of bluestem and alfalfa hay and 


finest grass, running water, and heavily 
wooded creek offer ideal wintering condi- 
tions. 


Chauncey Dewey, Brewster, Kan. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK REPORT 
FOR OCTOBER 


Ranges.—September rains had im- 
proved range feed in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Texas, Oklahoma, North and South 
Dakota, and parts of other states, says 
the Department of Agriculture in its 
October report. Lack of moisture had 
resulted in short, dry feed in Idaho, 
Nevada, California, Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, the western Dakotas, and parts 
of Wyoming and Texas. Generally, win- 
ter feed prospects were good in states 


THE PRODUCER 


that received fall rains, but in other 
states feed was short. Stock water was 
short in North Dakota, Montana, and a 
few other places. The hay crop was 
generally light, with prices higher than 
a year ago. 


Cattle-—Cattle were generally in good 
condition, showing a gain in flesh in 
states where feed had improved, with a 
slight shrink in areas where feed was 
short and dry. Short feed was causing 
close selling of cattle in parts of Mon- 
tana, western North Dakota, Nevada, 
eastern Oregon, and parts of Texas and 
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Style No. 3546 


The sweetheart of the 
range. Black Australian 
Kangaroo Vamp, black 
kid top, hearts are white 
inlay, stems assorted 
color stitching. No bet- 
ter boot value made for 
> only $28.00. 


Swing over to Justin’s and 
get real cowboy boot value 


Now, honestly—building cowboy boots for over fifty 
years ought to make us know how to build boots. 
And think this over—if we hadn’t known what you 
fellows want we couldn’t have stayed in business fifty 
years. There are men that never wore another make 
of boot. Why? Because Justin’s on the pull strap 


spells boot satisfaction. 


At your dealer’s in many 


styles and sizes. Try ’em on—wear ’em home. 


H. J. JUSTIN and SONS, Inc 


320 South Lake Street 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Washington. In some sections, where feed 
supplies were plentiful, there was some 
tendency to increase cattle-holdings. 


Sheep.—Sheep and lambs had moved 
from summer ranges in good condition. 
Winter feed prospects were generally 
good, except in Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, California, parts of Mon- 
tana and Texas, where range feed was 
dry and short. There was a very light 
demand for yearling and old ewes in the 
range states, with more than the usual 
number of ewe lambs going to market. 







BOOTS IN AMERICA 
PricE-Rogsonale = 


Send for Catalog and 
Price List 
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Many Years. Boots 
for Ranch Work 
and Rough Usage ™ 
for eo? TM AKER. aadeos 
1638 Cahue 
HOLLY WOO 









a en 
, CALIF. 













CARL 
OLSEN 


HENRIETTA, TEX. 
- 


Maker of the best 
all HANO-MADE 
boots in the 
Countr 
6 y 
LASTED BY HAND 
INSEAMED & SOLES 
SEWED ON BY HAND 
AND THE SHANKS 
HAND PEGGED 


Send for catalog prices & order blanks 


When your boots and shoes 
need repairs Mail them in 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manofae- 
turer’s prices. Send for or 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE weer be. SADDLE 


1651 Larimer S8t., Denver Cole 










JB) trom the factory No middieman’s profit 
\ Send for free catalog—maker to consumes 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


AN SADDLE & HARNESS Ca 
je Ocnver. Coro. 
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Producers Commission Association 


Producers Commission Association 
Sioux City, lowa Evansville, Indiana 










“Progress Is the Activity of Today 
and the Assurance of Tomorrow” 


FFICERS of twenty-nine co-operative sales agencies met 
() with the Federal Farm Board and developed, and unani- 
mously agreed on, general plans .for a central live-stock 
marketing agency, to be known as the National Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association. Under the adopted plan, co-operatives have 
united to pool their forces and to strengthen their bargaining 
power. All co-operative agencies are unifying their efforts to 
eliminate waste and unnecessary costs in marketing, and to co- 
operate fully to control and direct the movement of live stock from 
the time it leaves the farm or ranch until it reaches the place of 
slaughter. The proposed national organization will have sub- 
sidiary corporations, owned by its member agencies. These agen- 
cies will be amply financed to greatly extend their activities and 
to offer live-stock producers of this country a marketing service 
which will stabilize the industry. 


“In Prosperity Prepare for a Change 
In Adversity Hope for One” 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


with the following marketing agencies 


Indianapolis, Indiana Buffalo, New York 

Producers Commission Association Chicago Producers Commission Association 
Kansas City, Missouri Chicago, Illinois 

Producers Live Stock Commission Association Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
National Stock Yards, Illinois Cincinnati, Ohio 

Peoria Producers Commission Association Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Peoria, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 

Producers Co-operative Commission Association Michigan Live Stock Exchange 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Detroit, Michigan 










Producers Co-operative Commission Association 


Evansville Producers Commission Association 








VISIT THE 


International Live Stock Exposition 


November 30 to December 7 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 


Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen Ever Held on This Continent 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 
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SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom 
LEARN Economy in Production 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIVE-STOCK SHOW 


DAILY PURE-BRED SALES: 


Tuesday, December 3—ABERDEEN-ANGUS, 1:00 P. M. 


( POLLED SHORTHORNS, 10:00 A. M. 
\ SHORTHORNS, 1:00 P. M. 


December 5 | MILKING SHORTHORNS, 10:00 A. M. 
ra | HEREFORDS, 1:00 P. M. 


AND OTHER PURE-BRED LIVE-STOCK SALES 


Wednesday, December 4 


Thursday, 


For information on Shorthorns, write American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago; on Herefords, write R. J. Kinzer, 300 West Eleventh Street, Kansas City, Mo.; on Aberdeen- 
Angus, write W. H. Tomhave, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


SEE THE INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 
INTERNATIONAL WOOL SHOW 
AND ATTEND BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 4-H CLUB CONGRESS 


ASK RAILROAD AGENT ABOUT REDUCED FARES 


A Season of Education, Pleasure and a Trip to Chicago 
_ 














